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The Literary Week. 


WE feel impelled to apologise to our readers from time 
to time for the evidences which we furnish from week to 
week in our “Notes on Novels” of the appalling 
quantities of poor novels which are poured forth. We 
wonder more-and more why such novels are written, why 
they are published, whether they are read, and whither 
they go. And our wonder is always interrupted by the 
arrival of new fatuities. Into one of the newest we dip, 
and read : 


He felt that he must do something towards ascertaining 
his fate with Florence; so, taking his fate in his hands, 
he moved his chair into closer proximity to hers, and, in a 
tone of voice which not a little betrayed his agitation, he 
asked, ‘‘ Would I offend you, or be presuming too much, 
if I called you Florence instead of Miss Montgomery? It 
would make me happy just to be permitted that liberty. 
You will not deny me that—will you, Florence ?” 

‘* Why should it make you happier to call me Florence 
than to call me by my society cognomen? I’m sure it 
can’t make any difference to you? Will I play something 
to you now, Mr. Haldane: aunt will not be pleased, you 
know, if I don’t?” . . . Florence was silent and perfectly 
motionless. except that her head drooped more, and her 
hands, which lay on her lap, were clasped tighter than 
usual, and her bosom heaved more than crdinary respira- 
tion warravted. 


To the pages of the New Review Mr. George Wyndham, 
the Under Secretary for War, contributed a critical essay 
on Mr. Stephen Crane. This appreciation was reprinted 


as the introductory chapter to a volume called Pictures of ° 


War, containing ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,” ‘The 
Little Regiment,” and other shorter stories by Mr. Crane. 
Mr. Wyndham is enthusiastic about Mr. Crane: ‘He has 
painted a picture [in ‘The Red Badge of Courage ’} 
that challenges comparison with the most vivid scenes of 
Tolstoi’s La Guerre et la Paix or of Zola’s La Débdcle.” 


You may shut the book, but you still see the battle-flags 
‘‘jerked about madlv in the smoke,” or sinking with 
‘“‘dying gestures of despair,” the men ‘dropping here 
and there like bundles”; the captain shot dead with “an 
astonished and sorrowful lovk as if he thought tome friend 
had done him an ill turn”; and the litter of corpses, 
‘twisted in fantastic contortions,” as if ‘‘ they had 
fallen fr'm some great height, dumped out upon the 
ground from the sky.” The book is full of sensuous 
impressions that leap out from the picture: of gestures, 
attitudes, grimaces, that flash into portentous definition, 
like faces from the climbing clouds of nightmare. It 
leaves the imagination bounded with a ‘‘dense wall of 
smoke, furiously slit and slashed by the knife-like fire 
from the rifles.” It leaves, in short, such indelible traces 
as are left by the actual experience of war. 








Hap Mr. Crane lived, it was arranged that he should 
sail to St. Helena as the correspondent of the Morning Post. 
He has left a volume of short stories which may be called 
Wounds in the Rain, and a long novel of adventure. An 


¢ article on Mr. Crane’s work will be found on another page. 


Miss Kinestzy has gone, and we who are left have to 
mourn the loss of a good comrade, and one with an honest, 
kindly nature. When the time comes to appreciate her 


* scientific work it will probably be seen that she lacked the 


time to co-ordinate the facts that she was quick to 
observe and resolute to collect. But on literature she has 
certainly left her mark. She possessed the rare gift of a 
perfectly original and distinctive style. Curiously enough, 
it had nothing about it that one is accustomed to associate 
with the word “feminine,” and many must have been 
astonished to find that the ‘‘stinging and bitterly cheerful 
irony” on which M. Marillier complimented her was the 
production of the prim and staid maiden lady that Miss 
Kingsley really was. She possessed, indeed, much of 
Swift’s sardonic power without either his misanthropy or 
his love of the unmentionable, and one has to go back to 
the great classics to find any writer who might have served 
her for a model. With more animal spirits than Lucian, 
she had less of his cynicism; and perhaps it is only in 
Rabelais that we find her parallel. Yet she could never 
have studied the master in the original, for, although a 
good German scholar, she assured the present writer that 
she could not read a line of French; and much of the 
Pantagruel would have been repulsive to her. One wonders 
whether Charles Kingsley, who was fond of Rabelais, 
can have initiated her into the mysteries of the Sage of 
Meudon. 


Mr. Witu1am Watson contributed the following to last 

week’s Speaker : 
Friend, call me what you will: no jot care I: 
I that shall stand for England till I die. 
England! The England that rejoiced to see 
Hellas unbound, Italy one and free ; 
The England that had tears for Poland’s doom, 
And in her heart for all the world made room ; 
The England from whose side I have not swerved ; 
The immortal England whom I too have served, 
Accounting her all living lands above, 
In justice and in mercy and in love. 


Half-a-dozen titles could be found to suit these fine lines. 
If there is anything left in the world that would make a 
‘gentleman in khaki” start, it would be to learn that 
Mr. Watson’s title is ‘‘On Being Styled a Pro-Boer.” 


WE take the following from the Daily Chronicle : 


A curious literary and artistic quarrel is in the air, and 
may even reach the Law Courts. In a popular magazine 
there appears a story which bears in plot a resemblance 
to Mr. Anstey’s The Giant’s Rube. The hero—or villain— 
is a young poet who suggests » well-known writer. The 
artist who has illustrated the story has quite inadver- 
tently drawn a speaking likeness, not only of the writer in 
question, but «lso of his publisher. Naturally, a certain 
amount of annoyance has been caused. Perhaps the most 
curious thing about the matter is that the author of the 
story, the artist, the poet, and the publisher are all well 
acquainted with each other. 

The aggrieved author, we understand, is Mr. Le Gallienne. 
The astonished publisher, we understand, is Mr. Harms- 


worth. 
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Mr. Atrrep Svurro’s literary services to M. Maeter- 
linck have been so great that it is not surprising to find 
them reciprocated in kind. Mr. Sutro has written a play 
of modern life in four acts called The Cave of Illusion 
(Grant Richards) and M. Maeterlinck, whose Aglavaine and 
Selysette is advertised on the page facing the title-page, 
writes a thirteen-page Preface. This Preface isin French. 
In its opening paragraphs M. Maeterlinck calks at large 
about English literature of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. He thinks that the only tragedy produced in 
that period that will not fall into oblivion is Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Atalanta in Calydon. In poetry: 

Depuis la période romantique anglaise et francaise, si je 
mets a part les poémes de Wagner qui n’appartiennent pas 
a la littérature proprement dite, mais 4 la musique—quelle 
est la picce poétique qui ait réellement vécu, qui nous ait 
révélé dans les acti: ns et les passions des hommes une 
beauté, une deur ou un charme lyrique inconnus ? 
Quelle est oul ui ait marqué dans histoire littéraire. 
qui ait eu une influence durable et dont on se souvienne ? 
Si l’on m’interrogeait sérieusement sur ce point je ne 
pourrais guére citer que Pippa Pusses de Browning, et 
encore faudrait-il dire que ce poéme ne demeure poéme 
tout en étant neuf, réel et actuel, que parce qu’il n’est pas 
a proprement parler une piéce de théatre, attendu qu’il est 
probablement impossible de le porter sur la scéne. 


Wuitz M. Maeterlinck talks thus of tragedy in the 
past, Mr. W. L. Courtney is telling us, in his reprinted 
ectures on Zhe Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern 
Drama (Constable), that there is hope. Indeed, he thinks 
that in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” we have a play 
which is ‘‘a true tragedy in form, manner, and style. 
We stand: too close to it at present to see its true propor- 
tions, and the real issue disappears because it is doaed, 
not only among other plays of his [Mr. Pinero’s], but 
superficially described as a study after the model of Ibsen. 
In form it is much more like a play of the school of Dumas 
the younger. . . . The character of Paula Tanqueray is 
one of the most triumphant creations which has ever been 
composed for the stage.” Mr. Pinero returns these compli- 
ments strenuously in a ‘‘ Prefatory Note to the Author.” 


Mr. Epwarp Cropn’s memoir of Mr. Grant Allen is a 
book which will be read with peculiar interest and sym- 
pathy by those who write for a living. For to that hard 
occupation Mr. Allen had to bend his energies. His 
mental equipment was almost too fine and various; and 
the force of circumstances continually made him write, as 
it were, from only a part of his nature. Yet ‘ew men, 
in the end, have delivered their souls more completely. 
Mr. Clodd gives in facsimile Mr. Allen’s answer to some- 
one who had asked him for his favourite quotation. He 
wrote : 

I don’t know that any phrase or quotation has ever been 
of much use to me in life, but the two passages most 
frequently on my lips are probably these : 

‘* What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul.”’ 

‘* To live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear, 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 
On the title-page of the memoir, which, by the way, is of 
just the right length, we have this text from 1 Kings iv. : 

He spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he 
spake also of beasts and of fowl and of creeping things 
and fishes. 


He spake of much else besides. 





Munsey’s Magazine has started an English career, at the 
_ of sixpence, and under the care of Messrs. Horace 
arshall & Son, and a capital sixpence-worth of literature 
Sir Walter Besant discourses on ‘“‘My Favourite 


it is. 
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Novelist and his Best Book.” The novelist is Mark Twain, 


the book Huckleberry Finn : 


I lay it down as one of the distinctive characteristics of 
a good story that it pleases—or rather, seizes—every period 
of life; that the child, and his elder brother, and his 
father, and his grandfather, may read it with like —7- 
ment—not equal enjoyment, because as a man gets 0. 
and understands more aud more what the world of men 
and women means, he reads between the lines and sees 
things which the child cannot see and cannot understand. 
ese — Sotalol a — for this we, oo < 
that it does ap to all ages and every age. e boy 0 
twelve reads it with delight beyond his power of words to 
express; the young man reads it; the old man reads it. 
The book is a joy to all alike. For my own part, I have 
read it over and over again, yet always with delight and 
always finding something new in its pages. 


Another article in Munsey’s, which, no doubt, the Munsey 
readers will think tip-top,” is called ‘‘Beezie, the 
Sucessful Maid: The Story of a Housemaid who was Born 
a Genius in her Line, as surely as Mozart and Millet were 
in Theirs, and how She brought Comfort and Delight into 
a Troubled Household.” 


Mr. Arruur Symons’s article on Ernest Dowson in the 
current Fortnightly Review may be read with interest for its 
revelation of a strange corner of the literary world. We 
would not imply, however, that it has not stronger claims 
to be read. Mr. Symons’s tribute to his friend is genuine, 
and has moving passages of narrative and striking ones of 
criticism : 

He did not realise that he was going to die, and was full of 
projects for the future, when the £600 which was to come 
to him from the sale of some property should have given 
him a fresh chance in the well; began to read Dickens, 
whom he had never read before, with singular zest; and, 
on the last day of his life, sat up talking eagerly till five 
in the morning. At the very moment of bis death he did 
not know that he was dying. He tried to cough, could 
not cough, and the heart quietly stopped. 


Of Dowson’s life in London we have some curious ahd 
unexpected glimpses : 

I think I may date my first impression of what one calls 
‘the real man” . . . from an evening in which he first 
introduced me to those charming supper-houses, open all 
night through, the cabmen’s shelters. . . . He invited us 
to supper, we did not quite realise where, and the cabman 
came in with us, as we were welcomed, cordially and 
without comment, at a little place near the Langham ; 
and, I recollect, very hospitably entertained. . . . Dowson 
was known there, and I used to think he was always at 
his best in a cabmen’s shelter. Without a certain sordid- 
ness in his surroundings, he was never quite comfortable, 
never quite himself; and at those places you are ge 
to drink nothing stronger than coffee or tea. I liked 
to see him occasionally, for a change, drinking nothing 
stronger than coffee or tea. . . . But I have never 
known him when he could resist either the desire or 
the consequences of drink. . . . He drank the poisonous 
liquors of those pot-houses which swarm about the 
Docks; he drifted about in whatever company came in 
his way; he let heedlessness develop into a curious dis- 
regard of personal tidiness. In Pari, Les Halles took 
the place of the Docks. At Dieppe, where I saw so much 
of him one summer, he discovered strange, squalid haunts 
about the harbour, where he made friends with amazing 
inukeepers, and got into rows with the fishermen who 
came in to drink after midnight. At Brussels, where I 
was with him at the time of the Kermesse, he flung him- 
self into all that riotous Flemish life, with a zest for what 
was most sordidly riotous in it. It was his own way of 
escape from life. 


In Mr. Symons’s opinion Ernest Dowson epitomised 
himself in the following lyric: “a lyric which is certainly 
one of the greatest lyrical poems of our time.” The 
Cynara of the poem is decktion the young girl, the 
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daughter of a French restaurant keeper, to whom Dowson 
wrote most of his verse. 


Last night, ah, y ight, betwixt her lips and mine, 
There fell thy shadow, ! thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses avd the wine; 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat, 
Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep she lay ; 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was grey : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
roses, roses mpeg | with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, all the time, because the dance was long : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and poy och expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine ; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


In the current Blackwood Mr. G. 8. Street has a light, 
clever article on ‘‘Sheridan and Mr. Shaw.” But the title 
should have been ‘‘ Congreve, Sheridan, and Mr. Shaw.” 
Here is a remark : 


Sheridan’s weakness is his lack of ideas; Mr. Shaw’s 
weakness is his superabundance of them. Congreve’s 
ideas come naturally from the play of his characters, and 
out of the fulness of his experience; Mr. Shaw’s ideas 
have come in at all cost, and esctte and experience may 
go hang. It seems that in whatever he writes he must 
introduce his whole philosophy. 

Another is this: 


The greatest writers of comedy could use normal charac- 
ters and make them dramatic, entertaining, or what they 
willed. Sheridan was not one of them, and he was con- 
tent to exploit eccentricity. Mr. Shaw is not one of them 
(at present), and his eye is for eccentricity exclusively. 
He thinks it is not, as one of his characters would say, 
but it is. Even the characters he designs to be normal 
and a contrast to his eccentrics he makes eccentrically 
normal. Consequently in this respect—and it is most im- 
portant—one’s amusement in seeing his plays’ is just the 
same as one’s amusement would have been in seeing 
Sheridan’s, if one had been Sheridan’s contemporary. 


In reviewing Mrs. Meynell’s book on Ruskin, last 
week, we could not find space to quote from the striking 
e in which she contrasts the simplicity of Ruskin’s 
ife seen from within, with its bewildering spaciousness 
when seen from without. ‘‘ His life was not only centred, 
but limited, by the places where he was born and taught, 
and by the things he loved. . . . There was a ‘eatanadins 
drawing by his father that interested him when he 
was a little boy in muslin and a sack (as Northcote painted 
him, with his own chosen ‘blue hills’ for a background), 
and this drawing hung over his bed when he died; the 
evenings of his last days were passed in the chair wherein 
he preached in play a sermon before he could well pro- 
nounce it.”” And yet, says Mrs. Meynell, 
the student of the work done in this quiet life of repeti- 
tions is somewhat shaken from the steadfastness of study 
by two things—multitude and movement. The multitude 
is in the thoughts of this great and original mind, and the 
movement is the world’s. Ruskin’s enormous work has 
never had steady auditors or spectators: it may be likened 
to a sidereal sky beheld from an earth upon the wing. 
Many, innumerable, are the points that seem to shift and 
journey, to the shifting eye. Part'y it was he himself who 
altered his readers; and partly they changed with the long 
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change of a nation; and partly they altered with succes- 
sive and recurrent moods. John Ruskin wrote first for his 
contemporaries, young men ; fifty years later he wrote for 
the same readers fifty years older, as well as for their sons. 
And hardly has a mob of Shakespeare’s shown more sudden, 
unanimous, or clamorous versions and reversions of opinion 
than those that have acclaimed and rejected, derided and 
divided, his work, once to ban and bless, and a second time 
to bless and ban. 


Toxtstoy’s Resurrection has not escaped some caustic 
criticism from his countryman Verestchagin, the painter 
of war. It seems that Verestchagin is in the habit 
of publishing, from time to time, under the title of 
Leaves from a Note Book, his views, private thoughts, 
and criticisms. His handling of Resurrection is in this 
wise : 

In spite of finely written separate scenes, full of realistic 
grace, the plot as a whole will not stand analysis. It is 
impossible to enumerate all the incongruities caused by 
the desire to point a moral. For example, Katusha, 
betrayed by Nekhludoff, stands at his side for several 
hours, and yet either fails to see him or else fails to 
recognise him. Neither is even an admissible possibility, 
because, according to the story, the hero has not changed 
appreciably. Yet this was necessary to the author’s 
purpose, and he sacrificed probability. Again, the un- 
natural, the impossible Prince Nekhludoff, who despises 
his circle, does not shrink from bothering official per- 
sonages, enduring insults and ridicule for the sake of 
legalising his union with Katushe. But marriage is a 
spiritual, as well as a legal. material union, and can there 
be such a thing as a spiritual union between these two ? 
Marriage would have been worse than physical torture to 
both, yet somehow it was necessary to Tolstoy to insist 
upon it for his hero! 

In truth, Tolstoy himself perceived finally the unsound- 
ness of his whole conception, and in Resurrection the very 
thing we miss is the resurrection. The whole story ends 
with the accidental lighting of Nekhludoff on a page of 
the Bible, which shows bim that everything was wrong, 
and that the right is something different. What? This 
is left for the future, also because it was necessary that it 
should be so. 

In a word, the artist in Tolstoy has lost at the expense 
of the preacher. 


—_- -—— 


Arter this Verestchagin becomes more personal, and 
brings against Tolstoy the preacher the following indict- 
ments : 

Having wearied at the close of a long life of nutritious, 
palatable food, he assures us that it is injurious to man, 
even to young and strong men. 

Having reached the age of seventy, he wonders what 
good there is in life that it should be so ardently desired, 
and yet allows a physician to treat him in illness so that 
he may ward off death. 

Having bred a large family, he declares that the repro- 
duction of the species is wrong and that celibacy is the 
right course for men. 

He advocates non-resistance to evil. What would he do 
if his family were kidnapped and sold as slaves? I think 
he would shoulder a gun and join the regiment that weut 
to free the captives. 

It is amusing to read Tolstoy’s affirmation that he has 
tried to discover a solution in science and has found the 
latter wanting. He talks of science as a blind man might 
of beauty. Well-read he is, but his scientific education is 
slender and he never learned anything systematically. He 
is regarded by many as a philosopher, but he is only a 
great novelist. It was Turgeneff who observed that true 
art is impossible without the largest freedom, the fullest 
independence of systems, notions, and preconceived 
schemes. In Tolstoy the splendid talent, the wonderfully 
written episodes, the separate pictures, are all rigidly 
subordinated to a philosophic-moral system. 


Mr. Le Gaturenye has made a book of the topographical 
articles which he recently contributed to the Weekly Sun 
under the title of Zravels in England, His “ England” is 
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a restricted one; but it includes such lovely and inter- 
esting spots us Selborne, Stratford-on-Avon, Winchester, 
Hazlitt’s Winterslow, Stonehenge, Lechlade, the Cotswolds, 
&e. The dedication is as follows: 
To 
WILLIAM SHARP 
THESE “‘ TRAVELS’? ARE AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED. 

Will, you bave travelled far and wide 

On many a foreign couutry-side. 

Tell me if you have fairer found 

Than honeysuckled English ground ; 

Or did you, all the journey through, 

Find such a friend, dear Will—as you ? 
By the way, Mr. Le Gallienne’s poetical Epilogue sug- 
gests that he expecte1 his book to appear last autumn, for 
it begins: “ Put by the wheel, the summer’s done.” 

A REVIEWER points out to us the following coincidence, 
in which one quotation has been used almost at the same 
moment (apropos of Mr. Le Gallienne’s book on Mr. 
Kipling) by two independent writers to point a moral. 
Acavemy, May 26, 1900, from article, ‘‘A Poet with the 
Heartache” : 

**Who shall deliver us from too much love?” is his 
eternal cry. Well, he might for a change try as an anti- 
dote what George Borrow found so much to his taste: 
‘“‘ Life is sweet, brother. ... There’s day and night, 
brother, both sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, all 
sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath.” 

Sunday Sun, May 27, 1900, from “ Book of the Week ”— 
The Zeit- Geist : 

And this after all is the best method of fulfilling the 
epiendid opportunities of life, and realising its intense 
joyousness. It is better than saying with Tennyson that 
our hopes are with the uncertain Future, to say with 
Kipling that our intention is to make the best of the certain 
present. Jasper summed up the whole matter when he 
said to Lavengro: “ Life is sweet, brother.” ‘Do you 
think so?” asked Lavengro. ‘ Thinkso!” replied Jasper. 
‘* There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, 
moon, aad stars, brother, all sweet things ; there’s likewise 
a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother.” 


Bibliographical. 
“You greatly should oblige me,” writes an esteemed 
citizen of Potsdam, “ when kindly informing me about the 
critical essays, articles, and bibliography published on Ben 
Johnson during the last decades.” ‘ Kindly pardon,” he 
adds, “ my incorrect English.” Ido; but I must ask my 
correspondent to leave out the ‘“‘h” in “ Johnson” when 
he refers, as I presume he refers here, to the poet- 
dramatist. ‘The last decades” is a vague phrase ; but 
taking the ¢wo last, I will, with pleasure, indicate the 
most notable of the publications concerning Jonson during 
that period. They begin in 1884, with Jonson’s inclusion 
in the “Old Dramatists” of Messrs. Routledge, and with 
Henry Morley’s collection of his Plays and Poems, Then, 
in 1886, came Jonson’s Dramatic Works qnd Lyrics, with 
an essay thereon by J. A. Symonds, who, in the same year, 
introduced a memoir of Jonson to the ‘‘English Worthies” 
series. To 1889 belongs a reprint of the Discoveries; to 
1893, the appearance of three volumes of plays by Jonson 
(edited by Brinsley, Nicholson, and C. H. Herford) in the 
‘Mermaid ” series. In 1897 Jonson received a good deal 
of attention. Messrs. Chatto issued Gifford and Cunning- 
ham’s edition of the Works, in three volumes, at a reduced 
price; very Man in his Humour was included in the 
‘Temple Dramatists”; in English Masques appeared the 


text of several by Jonson; and Mr. E. J. Castle brought 
out a book of essays, of one of which Jonson was the 
subject. In 1898 came a reprint of Volpone, handsomely 
got up, with drawings by Aubrey Beardsley; while, last 
year, Prof. Arber made Jonson the figure-head of one of 
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his British Anthologies. Add to this the new and revised 
edition of Prof. Ward’s English Dramatic Literature, in 
which much space is devoted to Jonson, and you have, 
I think, a tolerably complete bibliography of that worthy 
for the past twcuty years. 

It would seem that in Messrs. Greening’s series of 
volumes on contemporary English writers the work on 
Mr. Swinburne is to be from the pen of Mr. Theodore 
Wratislaw, himself a devotee of the Muse, as he showed 
us in his Caprices and The Pity of Love. I sup the 
work will be more critical than biographical, and indeed 
there is room for an exhaustive study of Mr. Swinburne’s 
large and varied output in verse and prose. Lowell and 
Stedman both wrote essays on Mr. Swinburne’s verse ; 
but, so far, his work has not been made the sole topic of a 
volume. Now, Mr. Thomas Hardy, whom Mr. W. L. 
Courtney will deal with in Messrs. Greening’s series, has 
already been the subject of two volumes—one by Mr. 
Lionel Johnson, which came out in October, 1894, and one 
by Miss Annie Macdonell, which appeared a few weeks 
later. Mr. T. E. Pemberton, who is to write about Mr. 
Bret Harte, has hitherto distinguished himself (apart from 
play-production) only as the biographer of dramatists or 
actors. 

We may take for granted, I think, that Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s pronouncement at Oxford on the proper stage 
presentation of Shakespeare will appear in one of the 
reviews. It is not so very long ago since he figured in the 
Fortnightly with a discourse on Hamlet from the point of 
view of an actor’s prompt-book. Mr. Tree is among the 
literary actors. His dissertation on the imaginative faculty 
was published in a booklet some seven years ago. It is 
the correct thing for a leading player to discourse, some 
time or other, before an academic body. In 1885 Sir 
Henry Irving spoke at Harvard on ‘‘The Art of Acting,” 
and in the following year at Oxford on “ Four Great 
Actors.” Vide his little book called Zhe Drama (1893). 

Talking of literary actors, let us not forget the literary 
actresses—such as Miss Janet Achurch, who has just 
translated a play by Hauptmann into English. This is 
the lady who first made Ibsen a force in England by pro- 
ducing “The Doll’s House” at a London theatre. Lady 
Bancroft, Miss Eilen Terry, Miss Mary Anderson, Mrs. 
Kendal, have written their reminiscences; but actresses 
do not often make excursions into literature pure and 
simple. Miss Dickens is a busy novel writer, but she has 
given up the stage as a profession. 

I mentioned last week the monographs on David 
Hume by Prof. Huxley and Prof. William Knight. I 
am now reminded that Prof. Henry Calderwood has 
penned a monograph on the same subject. It is quite 
true: the book appeared two years ago in the “‘ Famous 
Scots” series of Messrs. Oliphant & Co., and was a very 
workmanlike performance. But it was sufficient for my 
purpose to refer to the Huxley and Knight volumes. 

essrs. Macmillan have just missed an opportunity 
of adding substantially to the art-culture of the population. 
They have issued a volume of Tennyson’s Poems, illus- 
trated by sixteen drawings made by celebrated artists for 
the volume of 1857. But in no case is the name of the 
artist indicated Educated people need no such informa- 
tion ; they know a Holman Hunt, a Rossetti, a Millais, a 
Maclise, when they see one. But for many the value of the 
volume we refer to would have been greatly enhanced had 
some concession been made to their ignorance of the origin 
of the illustrations. 

The title of Mr. W. D. Howells’s forthcoming work, My 
Acquaintance with Authors, reminds one pleasantly of that 
of Hazlitt’s well-known essay, ‘“‘ My First Acquaintance 
with Poets.” It also suggests, though more remotely, 
J. T. Fields’s Yesterdays with Authors. Did not Mrs. 
Fields, too, write a book on Authors and Friends? Mr. 
Howells’s volume will be, I suppose, autobiographical. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Pageant of History. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. 
7 vols. Each 6s. (Methuen.) 


Ir was in 1764 that Gibbon started upon the twenty-three 
years of scholarly labour which gave to the world, volume 
after volume, the greatest of its histories. Why should 
we deny ourselves the pleasure of once more transcribing 
the passages, surcharged with eighteenth century senti- 
ment, in which he describes the inception and the com- 
pletion of his mighty task : 

It was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed fryars were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, that the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of 
the City first started to my mind. 

It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 
1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in my 
garder. After laying down my peu I took several turns in 
a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which commands a 
prospect of the country, the lake and the mountains. The 
air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on 
recovery of my freedom and perhaps of the establishment 
of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I 
had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable 

— and that whatever might be the future fate of 
my istory, the life of the historian must be short and 
precarious. 

The life of Gibbon, up to 1764, as depicted in his auto- 
biography, had not been without its elements of paradox. 
He was a self-made scholar; not in the sense that he 
sprang from a hedge-school, for he had been to West- 
minster and Magdalen, but because he had had to climb 
to erudition over all the impediments which those two 
famous seats of learning could throw in his way. During 
his university career he was suddenly converted to 
Catholicism. This brought it to a close. His father 
hastily packed him off to Lausanne, where the theological 
subtlety of the Protestant pastor in whose house he was 
domiciled presently argued him out of his new faith. 
Here, too, he fell in love with Mlle. Curchod, afterwards 
the famous Mme. Necker. But, alas! yet another generous 
impulse of youth was destined to be thwarted by an 
obdurate father. Gibbon himself describes the upshot 
with an artificiality thoroughly characteristic of his age: 
‘“‘T sighed as a lover, I obeyed asason. My wound was 
insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits of a 
new life.”” The lady, too, recovered, and in after years 
Gibbon and Mme. Necker were on terms of courtly 
friendship. Ah! Gibbon was of the eighteenth century. 
He would dilate on the “incomparable landscape” of 
-Lausanne, but he lived there for fifteen years without 
climbing so much as a hillock. He was carried over the 
Alps to Italy in an osier basket, and “the spectacle of 
Venice afforded some hours of astonishment.” One summer 
he spent some weeks at Lord Sheffield’s country place—in 
the library. When he was about to go, his hat was 
missing. ‘On my arrival,” he said, ‘I left it on the hall 
table. I have had no occasion for it since.” He is not 
singular among students of history who have remained 
purblind to the political needs of the present. Throughout 
the long struggle which ended in the separation of the 
American States from the colonial empire of England 
Gibbon sat in Parliament, a silent supporter of Lord 
North. To Lord North, who learnt less from history than 
any man, and taught it one of its most bitter lessons, 
Gibbon dedicated the Decline and Fall. 

Were I ambitious of any otber Patron than the Public, 
I would inscribe this work to a Statesman, who, in a long, 
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a stormy, and at length an unfortunate administration, 
had many political opponents, almost without a personal 


enemy ; who has retained, in his fall from power, many: 


faithful and disinterested friends; and who, under the 
pressure of severe infirmity, enjoys the lively vigour of his 
mind, and the felicity of his incomparable temper. Lord 
North will permit me to express the feelings of friendship 
in the language of truth; but even truth and friendship 
should be silent, if he still dispensed the favours of the 
crown. 
Gibbon’s life smells eighteenth century, but his work is 
of all time. Alone of modern histories, it will bear putting 
on the shelf with the masterpieces of antiquity, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy. Gibbon’s masters in historical writing 
were Robertson and Hume—admirable writers, but they 
are antiquated, while he is fresh and luminous as ever. 
‘‘ Whatever else is read,” said Prof. Freeman, “ Gibbon 
must be read too.” Over a thousand years, the critical 
thousand years during which modernity was in the making, 
he is still the prime exponent of the broad lines upon 
which the world moved. 

It will not, however, in future be wise to read Gibbon 
in any other edition than this of Prof. Bury’s. Too high 
— could not be lavished upon the way in which it 

as been conceived and executed. Prof. Bury is equally 
erudite and discreet. Here is the Decline and Fall as 
Gibbon left it, with precisely so much editing as is needful 
in order to enable the student to correct Gibbon’s few and 
inevitable errors, and to pursue his researches, on Gibbon’s 
lines, through the vast mass of primary and secondary 
material which has become available since Gibbon’s day. 
Briefly, Prof. Bury’s method is as follows: he tampers 
neither with Gibbon’s text nor his notes. A few addi- 
tional notes are inserted, always clearly defined by square 
brackets, with the object of making the references more 
precise, and of quickly qualifying the disputable state- 
ments. At the end of each volume come brief, but 
admirably full, dissertations on selected topics of great 
historical importance, together with a discussion and 
criticism of the original sources and other authorities for 
that volume—a necessary branch of a modern historian’s 
task, which Gibbon neglected. Prof. Bury’s wide know- 
ledge of the literature of his subject in every tongue, 
Greek and Slavonic as well as West European, makes 
these appendices of first-class value. He has apparently 
read everything. Maps and plans are interspersed, and 
about a third of the last volume is devoted to a full index, 
for which we have to thank Mrs. Bury. The modest, but 
masterly, introduction should be carefully read by every 
student who desires to know exactly what he should and 
what he should not expect from his Gibbon. So far as 
the historical soundness of the book goes, it comes to 
this: “If we take into account the vast range of his 
work, Gibbon’s accuracy is amazing.” In spite of his 
imperfect education, he had the scholar’s instinct.. He 
exhausted the original texts, so far as he could get them, 
and the best research of his own time. He made large 
and wise use of the impeccable Tillemont, ‘‘ whose inimit- 
able accuracy almost assumes the character of genius.” 
Nevertheless, ‘ accuracy is relative to opportunities”; the 
century since the Decline and Fall appeared has become 
fertile in the accumulation of new historical material; and 
‘if Gibbon were alive and writing now, his history would 
be very different.” Prof. Bury elaborates this point 
through a dozen brilliant pages, leaving the clearest 
impression of the exact nature of the qualifications and 
ag, a aayronge which the modern reader must be content 
to bring to the book. As has been hinted, Gibbon was 
deficient in ‘‘ Quellenkunde,” the systematic investigation 
of sources, which plays so large a part in modern scholar- 
ship, and the nature and importance of which has been 
worked out with such detail in the recent Jntroduction to 
the Study of History of MM. Langlois and Seignobos. He 
does not always succeed in distinguishing a primary from 
a secondary source of information, or attempt, for instance, 
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to disentangle the succession and weigh the relative 
authorities of the various authors of the J/istoria Auguste. 
Consequently, he relies, from time to time, upon the state- 
ments of authorities whom an exacter criticism discredits. 
Much of his history of the beginnings of Mahometanism 
is based upon what is little more than a romance. And 
this imperfect discrimination of one authority from another 
leads straight into the easy historical pitfall, from which, 
according to Prof. Bury, even Mommsen has not always 
escaped, of blending together the evidence of different 
periods in order to paint a complete picture of an institu- 
tion. Gibbon’s account of Germany, for instance, is half 
Cesar and half Tacitus, irrespective of the fact that, as 
Bishop Stubbs has since shown, more than one develop- 
ment took place in Germanic institutions during the 
interval between the two writers. Prof. Bury points out 
the chief directions in which historical knowledge has 
grown since Gibbon’s time, and the chapters of his work 
which are most affected by the new lights. The principal 
grave, or structural, defect in the book he finds in Gibbon’s 
treatment of the ‘ Byzantine,” or ‘“ Lower,” Empire. 
This Gibbon treated somewhat cursorily; and in his im- 
patience of certain pettinesses which it displayed, he 
certainly failed to realise the importance of Constantinople, 
century after century, as a bulwark of the West against 
the East. The devoted scholarship of recent years has 
reversed Gibbon’s point of view; and Prof. Bury con- 
siders that the new tendencies reach their culminating 
point in Krumbacher’s magnificent History of Bysantine 
Literature. This work he declares to be “likely to form 
as important an epoch as that of Ducange.” 

In most respects Prof. Bury’s appreciation carries us 
along with him. We differ to the extent of regarling 
Gibbon as less of a philosophic historian than he aoes. 
‘“‘His position among men of letters depends both on the 
fact that he was an exponent of important ideas and on his 
style.” A little further on this is expanded : 


Gibbon has his place in literature not only as the stylist, 
who never lays aside his toga when he takes up his pen, 
but as the expounder of a large and striking idea in a 
sphere of intense interest to mankind, and as a powerful 
representative of certain tendencies of his age. The 
guiding idea or ‘‘ moral” of his history is briefly stated in 
his epigram : “ I have described the triumph of barbarism 
and religion.” In other words, the historical development 
of human societies, since the second century after Christ, 
was a retrogression (according to ordinary views of ‘‘ pro- 
gress”’), for which Christianity was mainly to blame. This 
conclusion of Gibbon tended in the same direction as the 
theories of Rousseau; only, while Rousseau dated the 
decline from the day when man left Arcadia, Gibbon’s era 
was the death of Marcus Aurelius, 


Well, Gibbon may have had this idea; but we rather 
doubt whether it much affects the evolution of his history. 
In fact, as Mr. Cotter Morison pointed out many years ago, 
Gibbon approaches his subject rather as an artist than as 
a philosopher. Perhaps this is why he endures. He is 
occupied rather with the pageant of history, with its show 
and splendour of delightful circumstance, than with the 
deep underlying causes that set it in motion. His judg- 
ment is of men rather than of forces. Splendid visions 
course over his beautiful deliberate pages; emperors and 
barbarians, saints and sinners. They decorate his imagina- 
tion rather than stir his speculation. It is a procession 
of setting empires and “ new-caught sullen peoples,” of 
creeds and enthusiasms that rise to fall again. For Gibbon 
it is enough that these things passed so. He sets them 
forth with ironical detachment, and leaves to others the 
task of explaining them, if they will. It is a legitimate 
attitude towards history, and has, at any rate, the advantage 
of permanence. 
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South Africa and the War.—VII. 


London to Ladysmith, vid Pretoria. 
Churchill. (Longmans. 6s.) 


Ladysmith: the Diary of a Siege. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Four Months Besieged : the Story of Ladysmith. By H. H.S. 
Pearse. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


EXcEPTIONAL personal adventures, and a plain English 
style of a rather eighteenth-century cast, are the dis- 
tinguishing features of Mr. Churchill’s war book. The 
adventures are known to everyone; the style will bear a 
little illustration. Mr. Churchill is, we are sure, a student 
of Johnson, and Gibbon, and other writers of the rotund 
and balanced sentence. Again and again we seem to see 
a copy of Rasselas in his knapsack. Take this description 
of life at sea: 


Monotony of view—for we live at the centre of a com- 
plete circle of sea and sky; monotony of food—for all 
things taste the same on ship; monotony of exist- 
ence—for each day is but a barren repetition of the last ; 
all fall to the lot of the passengers on great waters. It 
were malevolent to try to bring the realisation home to 
others. Yet all earthly evils have their compensations, and 
even monotony is not without its secret joy. For a time 
we drop out of the larger world, with its intercsts and its 
obligations, and become the independent citizens of a tiny 
State—a Utopian State where few toil and none go hungry 
—bounded on all sides by the sea and vassal only to the 
winds and waves. 


Is not this an older convention than we are accustomed to 
nowadays? Is not Mr. Churchill at the farthest end of 
that pole of which Steevens held the other? Here is a 
scene which actually recalls one described by Steevens in 
his From Cape Town to Ladysmith. But the style is anti- 
thetic. Mr. Churchill is describing the field of dead after 
the fight at Trichardt’s Drift : 


Here by the rock under which he had fought lay the 
Field-Cornet of Heilbronn, Mr. de Mentz—a grey-haired 
man of over sixty years, with firm aquiline features and a 
short beard. The stony face was grimly calm, but it bore 
the stamp of unalterable resolve; the look of a man who 
had thought it all out, and was quite certain that his cause 
was just, and such as a s>ber citizen might give his life 
for. Nor was I surprised when the Boer prisoners told 
me that Mentz had refused all suggestions of surrender, 
and that when his left leg was s:nashed by a bullet he had 
continued to load and fire until he bled to death ; and they 
found him, pale and bloodless, holding bis wife’s letter in 
his hand. Beside him was a boy of about seventeen shot 
through the heart. Further on lay our own two poor 
riflemen with their heads sinasbed like egg-shells, and I 
suppose they had mothers or wives far away at the end of 
the deep-sea cables. Ah, horrible war, amazing medley of 
the glorious and the squalid, the pitiful and the sublime, 
if modern men of light and leading saw your face closer, 
simple folk would see it hardly ever. 


Some of our new writers would do well to study Mr. 
Churchill’s pages. They will see what can be accom- 
plished with plain English and untortured phrases, and 
will be able to judge how far events and emotions which 
are intrinsically tragic benefit by that staccato style which 
confers vigour rather than dignity. 

Mr. Churchill’s account of his escape from Pretoria, 
whither he was taken as a prisoner after the memorable 
armoured-train fight, is the liveliest piece of writing in a 
book which never wants life. But note the quietness of a 
passage on which many writers would have wreaked 
phrases : 


My sole companion was a gigantic vulture, who mani- 
fested an extravagant interest in my condition, and made 
hideous and ominous gurglings from time to time. From 


By Winston Spencer 


By H. W. Nevinson. 


my lofty position I commanded a view of the whole valley. 
A little tin-roofed town lay three miles to the westward. 
Scattered farmsteads, each with a clump of trees, relieved 
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the monotony of the undulating ground. At the foot of 
the hill stood a Kaffir kraal, an the figures of its inhabi- 
tants dotted the patches of cultivation or surrounded the 
droves of goats and cows which fed on the ure. The 
railway ran through the middle of the valley, and I could 
watch the passage of the various trains. I counted four 
passing each way, and from this I drew the conclusion 
that the same number would run by night. I marked 
a steep gradient up which they climbed very slowly, and 
determined at nightfall to make another attempt to board 
one of these. During the day I ate one slab of chocolate, 
which, with the heat, produced a violent thirst. The pool 
was hardly half a mile away, but I dared not leave the 
shelter of the little wood, for I could see the figures of 
white men riding or walking occasionally across the valley, 
and once a Boer came and fired two shots at birds close to 
my hiding-place. But no one discovered me. 


In many respects—but particularly in its reliance on ripe 
old English—Mr. Churchill’s book is, we think, the most 
readable of all the War books. 

One is a little sad to find that such capitally-told stories 
of the siege of Ladysmith as Mr. Nevinson’s and Mr. 
Pearse’s awake less feeling than they ought to do. This is 
because they play on chords on which many writers have 
lately exercised their skill. It is absurd that war literature 
hood thus dilute itself, that reports of great deeds and 

and sufferings should weary by duplication and 
re-duplication. These two books are themselves concerned 
with the same events, observed from the same standpoint. 
There is, of course, the personal equation; but even this 
is reduced to a minimum by the fact that both writers 
wrote their books in the form of despatches to newspaper 
offices in Fleet-street, Mr. Nevinson serving the Daily 
Chronicle and Mr. Pearse the Daily News. Both writers 
ee the weary monotony of the siege, although their 
books are alive with incident. As early as November 14 
of last year Mr. Nevinson wrote, in Ladysmith: ‘The 
siege is becoming tedious, and we are losing heart.” A 
week later Sir George White said to his staff: ‘ Gentle- 
men, we have two things to do—to kill time and to kill 
Boers ; both equally difficult.” Mr. Pearse tells us how 
time was killed in the long evenings. 


Walking along the lampless streets, at an hour when 
camps are silent, one is often attracted by the notes of 
fresh, young voices, where soft lights glow through op+n 
casements, or the singers sit under the vine-traceried 
verandah of a ‘“‘stoup,” accompanying the melody with 
guitar or banjo. Occasionally stentorian lungs roar un- 
melodious music-hall choruses that jar by contrast with 
sweeter strains, but sentiment prevails, and who can 
wonder if there are sometimes tears in the voices that sing 
‘‘Swanee River” and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” or if a 
listener’s heart is deeply moved as he hears the words, 
‘* Mother, come back from the Echoless Shore,” sung amid 
such surroundings in the still nights of days that are 
hoarse with the ming of guns? Few of us, however, 
despise comic songs here when time and scene fit. We 
have them at frequent smoking-concerts that help to 
enliven a routine of duty that would be dull without these 
entertainments. 


As for killing Boers, let Mr. Nevinson tell a grim story 
of the attack on Surprise Hill by the 2nd Rifle Brigade 
on the night of December 11. The voices of friend and 
foe became intermingled in the darkness : 


Then came the horror of a war between two nations 
familiar with the same language. ‘‘ Second R.B. ! 
Second R.B.!” shouted our fellows as a watchword and 
rallying-cry. ‘‘ Second R.B.!” shouted every Boer who 
was challenged or came into danger. ‘‘B Company 
here!’ cried an officer. ‘‘B Company here!” came the 
echo from the Dutch. ‘‘ Where’s Captain Paley?” asked 
a private. ‘‘ Where’s Captain Paley?” the question 
passed from Boer to Boer. In the darkness it was im- 
possible to distinguish friend from foe. The — way 
was to stoop down till you saw the edge of a broad- 
brimmed bat. Then you drove your bayonet through the 
man, if he did not shoot you first. Many a poor fellow 
was shot down by some invisible figure who was talking to 
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him in English and was taken for a friend. One Boer 
fired upon a private at two or three yards—and missed 
him! The private sprang upon him. ‘I surrender! I 
surrender ! ” cried the Boer, throwing down hisrifle. ‘So 
do I,” cried the private, and plunged his bayonet through 
the man’s stomach and out at his back. 

If we must compare these narratives, Mr. Pearse’s is the 
more solid and informing, Mr. Nevinson’s the more varied 
and amusing. It is from Mr. Nevinson that we get the 
humours of the siege, and phrases like “ ennui enlivened 
by sudden death.” Under November 13 he tells us: 

The schoolmaster’s wife had a fine escape. She was 
asleep in her bedroom when a 45 lb. shell canie through 
the fireplace, and burst towards the bed. The room was 
smashed to pieces, but she was only cut about the head, 
one splinter driving in the bone, but not making a very 
serious wound. Two days before she had given a soldier 
10s. for a fragment. Now she had a whole shell for 
nothing. 


Burton’s Verse. 


The Kasidah ( Couplets) of Haji Abdi Al-Yazdi. A Lay of 
the Higher Law. Translated and Annotated by his Friend 
and Pupil, F. B. By Captain Sir Richard F. Burton. 
(H. J. Cook.) 


Tas poem—like Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese, and other things of the kind—is a literary hoax. 
But, unlike most of its confréres, it has a certain external 
plausibility, which was sufficient to prevent its being at 
once detected for the thing it was—an original poem 
masquerading as a translation. No one doubted the true 
rature of Mrs. Browning’s very artless poetic fraud. But 
Burton’s ostentatious Eastern knowledge caused his poem 
to be taken at its own valuation—superficially enough, to 
our mind. Composed seven years before FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayydm, it was printed in 1880. In 1893 Lady 
Burton included it in her husband’s Zife. In the following 
year it was issued separately, but in a limited edition of 
one hundred copies. Now for the first time it is inde- 
pently issued to the public at large. 

Lady Burton compares it to the Omar Khayydm of Fitz- 
Gerald, which (as has been seen) it preceded. Nay, she 
does not believe it has an equal: itis unique. ‘It will,” 
she said, “ride over the heads of most, it will displease 
many, but it will appeal to all large hearts and large 
brains for its depth, its height, its breadth, for its heart 
and nobility, its pathos, its melancholy, and its despair. 
It is the very perfection of romance; it seems as the cry 
of a soul, wandering through space, looking for what it 
does not find.” She never read it without tears, and her 
husband used to take it away from her because it impressed 
her so. This is very conceivable, very pardonable, in such 
a woman and such a wife. Pardonable also, if not quite 
conceivable, is it that a male correspondent should assure 
her he considers it equal to the greatest poems of the Earth 
(with a large E), and in front of most. Another, a woman 
—with a severe aversion to “exceptless rashness,” as 
Timon calls it—allows that Job seems a worthy com- 
panion to Sir Richard. There is about this lady a caution, 
a sense of critical balance, which we admire. 

It is, perhaps, well for the reputation of the much-tried 
Patriarch that he was spared foreknowledge of this final 
trial. Had he heard the comparison, and heard the con- 
ventionally descriptive lines with which the poem opens, 
no one could blame him if he had flung his potsherd at 
the critic. They are not only conventional, but Western. 
And though (let us hasten to add) they are not otherwise 
representative, in this latter respect they are. The poem 
is so essentially Western that it is difficult to understand 
how its Eastern superficies—learned though it be—should 
have deceived anyone with the poetic sense. It is to us 
disappointing. Dismissing Job, and even FitzGerald— 
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unfairly perfect comparisons—it might have been thought 
that Burton’s powerful personality would fairly commit a 
rape upon the Muse, and force itself into strong though 
rugged poetry. But the result does not belong to poetry 
—in the true sense—at all. It is verse of that didactic 
order which in our language has for masterpiece Zhe Hind 
and Panther; and by side of it Dryden’s poem “sticks 
fiery off” indeed. Vigorous it is, as whatever Burton 
wrote was bound to be vigorous; but poetry (with a single 
exception) it has not, while finish—an essential in such a 
poem—as might be expected, is absent. One really 
poetical passage there is, towards the beginning, which 
has a certain rough affinity with FitzGerald ; but this was 
quoted in the Acapemy of May 19, so that we need not 
repeat it here. Would that all were as fine! It shows 
that this singular man united something of the poet’s gift 
to his other remarkable qualities, ‘‘ would he observingly 
distil it out.” In the remainder of the poem the best 
passage is the conclusion, which will give the reader a fair 
idea of Burton’s verse : 


Survey thy kind as One whose wants in the great Human 


Whole unite ; 
Tne Homo rising high from earth to seek the Heavens of 


Life-in-Light ; 


And hold Humanity one man, whose universal agony 
Still strains and strives to gain the goal, where agonies 
shall cease to be. 


Believe in all things; none believe; judge not nor warp 
by ‘‘ Facts” the thought ; 

See clear, hear clear, tho’ life may seem Maya and mirage, 
Dream and Naught. 


Abjure the Why and seek the How: the God and gods 
enthroned on high 

Are silent all, are silent still; nor hesr thy voice, nor 
deign reply. 


The Now, that indivisible point which studs the length of 
infinite line, 

Whose ends are nowhere, is thine all, the puny all thou 
callest thine. 


Perchance the law some Giver hath: Let be! let be! what 
canst thou know ? 
A myriad races came and went; this Sphinx hath seen 


them come and go. 


Haply the Law that rales the world allows to man the 
widest range ; 

And haply Fate’s a Theist-word, subject to human chance 
and change. 


This “I” may find a future Life, a nobler copy of our 


own, 
Where every riddle shall be read, where every knowledge 
shall be known ; 


Where ’twill be man’s to see the whole of what on earth 
he sees in part ; 

Where change shall ne’er surcharge the thought; nor 
hope deferred shall hurt the heart. 


But !—faded flower and fallen leaf no more shall deck the 
parent tree ; 

And man once dropt by Tree of Life what hope of other 
life has he ? 


The sbatter’d bowl shall know repair ; the riven lute shall 
sound once more ; 

But who shall mend the clay of man, the stolen breath to 
man restore ? 


The shiver’d clock again shall strike; the broken reed 
shall pipe again : 

But we, we die, and Death is one, the doom of brutes, the 
doom of men. 


Then, if Nirwana round our life with nothingness, ’tis 
haply best ; 

Thy toil and troubles, want and woe at length have won 
their guerdon—Rest. 
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It will be gathered from this specimen that the Kasidah 
is, in substance, a mixture of agnosticism and the worship 
of humanity—with little trace of the pantheism which 
Lady Burton ascribes to it. But whereas true poetry is 
synthetic, not analytic, the bulk of the Kasidah is purely 
critical and destructive—in which point it is a faithful 
echo of most modern thought. It reviews the chief creeds 
and religious systems of East and West, with trenchant 
comment on each. Two pages at the close suffice for the 
edifice which Burton would erect on these universal ruins. 
In those two pages of synthesis (whence we have quoted) 
the verse lifts, as if escaped from trammels—an evidence 
how naturally synthetic is poetry. One wonders, by the 
way, whether it be through a singular coincidence or a— 
perhaps unconscious—borrowing, that the finest image in 
the poem—a very fine one—is identical with that in 
Coventry Patmore’s Zio Deserts. Burton calls the :noon: 


A corpse upon the road of night. 
And Patmore likewise calls it: 
A corpse in night’s high-way, naked, fire-scarr’d, avcurst. 


Were there more such imagery in the Kasidah, it would 
lift it from a forceful and mordant poem, technically in- 
expert, into a fine poem. Yet it remains an interesting 
proof that Burton might have written poetry of very con- 
siderable value, had he submitted to the necessary appren- 
ticeship and toil. 


The Preacher in Print. 


The Life of Lives: Further Studies in the Life of Christ. 
By F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. (Cassell. 15s.) 


Ir is twenty-six years since, ‘‘ by God’s unseen Providence, 
which men nickname ‘Chance,’” Dr. Farrar was led to 
write a Life of Christ. Since that day his busy pen has 
hardly rested ; and now, in this vast volume, he has, as it 
were, given yet another turn to the kaleidoscope, and 
offers to the public the glittering pieces of his well-used 
knowledge composed into yet another pattern. 

For a public that likes sermons it is as a preacher that 
the Dean of Canterbury writes. To read him is with the 
eye of the mind to behold him once more as, on a hot 
Sunday afternoon of the early ’eighties, he champed upon 
the bit of his indignation against the triviality of rabbinical 
exegesis, while a cherubic vice-chancellor nodded in his 
chair. The style that has served him so well in the past 
has lost none of its properties. Every noua goes esquired 
by its own epithet: ‘‘prudence” by “calculating,” 
“stagnation” by “ unprogressive,” “crisis” by “‘ crown- 
ing”; selfishness is “narrow,” courtesy is ‘‘ gentle,” 
even hypocrisy is ‘‘ disguised.” Emphasis presses upon 
emphasis ; superlative fortifies superlative: the Resurrec- 
tion is the ‘‘ most central” event in the history of the 
world; Christ, we are told, spoke of God as His Father 
‘‘in a very unique sense,” and enjoyed over sonorous 
catalogues of Greek and Roman worthies a ‘‘ unique 
supremacy”; ‘‘none has ever been able in the most 
distant degree to equal Him”’; and “ by comparison with 
the founders of other religions He is absolutely incom- 
parable.” For a consecutive example of the Dean’s 
eloquence take this passage, in which we enclose in 
brackets the words which seem to differentiate his style : 


We believe, then, in the Miraculous Birth of our Saviour 
Christ ; and our belief is c nfirmed when we examine [the 
records of all] history [through and through], and find 
that the Babe, at whose birth the heavens burst open [to 
disclose their radiant minstrelsies], stood ALONE [UNIQUE], 
SUPREME among [all the million millions of every age of 
all] the sons of men. 
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“He sighed,” writes St. Mark; but the Preacher: “A 
sigh was from His inmost heart.” The bald sim- 
plicity of the authentic record stands rebuked in the 
presence of the Dean’s expansive manner as he follows the 
sacred figure through the recorded incidents of His life. 
The author of Zric bids us picture the “earnest joy” 
with which His first Passover would be anticipated by 
‘the Holy Boy”; he follows Him step by step to 
Jerusalem and to the Court of the Gentiles, ‘‘ marked: off 
from the more sacred enclosures by the double barriers of 
the Soreg and the Ch-/.” 


Through one of the openings of the Sorey Jesus would 
climb the fourteen steps to the Chel. . . . Mounting the 
steps of a terrace, which towered sixty feet above the 
Court of the Gentiles, Jesus would pass, perhaps, through 
the “ Beautiful Gate” and gaze at the Court of Women 
and the Court of the Israelites. In the latter stood the 
Lishcath Hag-gazzith, or Hall of Square Stones, to the 
south-east of the inner forecourt, in which, perhaps, at 
that time the Sanhedrin held its meetings. 


The curtain that veils the life at Nazareth is lifted thus : 


How familiar must Christ have been with that village 
Beth Tephilla (House of Prayer) or Beth Hukkeneseth 
(House of Assembly), as he sat among the other boys of 
Nazareth, behind the chief worshippers! How deeply 
must he have taken in the divine meaning alike of the 
Parashuth, or 154 sections of the Law by which the 
Pentateuch was read through in three years; and also of 
the Haphtaroth, or sections of the Prophets, the reading of 
which been introduced in the days of the fierce per- 
secution by Antiochus Epiphanes, when the reading of the 
Law was punished with death. . . . How deep must have 
been the expectant interest with which the child Jesus saw 
the Rosh Hakkeneseth, or Ruler of the Synagogue, receive 
from the hands of his clerk (Chazzan) the roll of the Law, 
or of the Prophets, and appoint the reader, who took his 
stand beside the elevated Bema and read the lesson, and 
then sat down to deliver the explanation or sermon 
(Darashah). With what a thrill of heart must He have 
heard the trumpets (Shopharoth) blown at the beginning 
of the new year and on the solemn feast days. 


Incidentally the simplicity of the synagogue service and the 
condemnation of Pharisaism are themes upon which is 
embroidered much acceptable denunciation of priestcraft 
and ritualism; and asceticism is once more swept im- 
patiently aside, with all ‘‘the carping brag of the posing 
Pharisee.” 
As to the interpretation of Scripture in general, the 
Dean discerns in the teaching of our Lord the luminous 

rinciple ‘‘ that Scripture does not cover any number of 
inferences which can be extorted out of isolated expressions, 
but that we are to abide by all that is permanent in the 
plain meaning of Holy Writ.” On the other hand: “To 
quote a phrase, and attribute to its literal significance 
a meaning which it never had, and never could have had, 
is a mere trick of ignorant hypocrisy.” So, indeed, we 
should suppose. 

The pages are decorated with illustrative lines, some- 
times introduced at some pains. For instance: ‘‘ Jesus 
also felt most deeply the sting of thanklessness in those 
who had been recipients of inestimable gifts. He some- 
times felt as if all his mercies were ‘falling into a deep, 
silent grave’; and He might have said : 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


But to whatever exceptions Dean Farrar’s style and 
manner may lie open, it may be cordially confessed that, 
in making intelligible to the general public the main 
results of archeeological research, he has rendered a service 
to the cause of intelligent Christianity that is not wholly 
unworthy of his great ecclesiastical place. 
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The Actor’s Life. 


The Stage as a Career. By Philip G. Hubert, Jun. 

(Putnam’s Sons). 

Tuts is described by its author as “a sketch of the actor’s 
life; its requirements, hardships, and rewards.” We 
have had more than enough of such sketches, which seem 
to leave the matter very much where it always was. Our 
only reason for dealing with the present production is that 
it comes from America, and is, therefore, from a point of 
view different from its predecessors in this country. The 
writer, to be sure, prides himself upon presenting a selec- 
tion from the opinions on acting as a profession expressed 
by notable actors and actresses, such as Sir Henry Irving, 
Mr. Jefferson, and Mme. Modjeska. We may be quite 
certain, however, that such opinions, formulated by players 
at the top of the tree, are of no very great practical im- 
portance. An avocation in which a man or a woman 
has risen to eminence and a measure of opulence and 
fame must needs appear to him, or her, an avocation more 
or less desirable. More useful to the youthful aspirant 
would be the pronouncement of a player or players who 
had failed, or had succeeded only in just paying their way. 
The experience of an Irving, a Jefferson, or a Modjeska 
has little bearing upon the general question and as regards 
the average person. Sir Henry Irving is an honoured 
guest in the highest circles of society, but that fact does 
not imply that the actor, as actor, has a recognised social 
status. As a matter of fact, he has not a social status, as 
a clergyman, a lawyer, or a doctor has. The great 
players, from Betterton and Garrick down to Macready 
and Charles Kean, have had all the social recognition that 
they cared for. But that was because they had managed 
to raise themselves above the crowd, not because they 
were actors. 

The mere fact that a man or a woman is a player does 
nothing for him or for her, so far as the world is con- 
cerned. Nay, unless they are prominent, it is positively 
against them both. And this is so, not so much because 
players may be poor, as because they belong to a class 
which society looks upon as Bohemian in the broadest 
sense. They are here to-day, and there to-morrow. ‘The 
heads of the profession are well known and much esteemed. 
Their habitat is usually permanent and often brilliant in 
the social way. They entertain, and are entertained by, 
Royalty and aristocracy. They are looked upon as citizens 
of a substantial, not to say ornamental, type. But the 
average player, the second-rate performer, the mediocrity, 
the camp-follower—what of them? Society looks at them 
askance. They have no settled home and no settled income. 
And why? Because they have no settled employment. 
That is the first, and most effective, of Mr. Hubert’s 
objections to ‘the stage asa career.” Very few are the 
players, not actor-managers, who can depend on having 
work to do all the year round. Always there are a 
melancholy number of excellent performers “resting.” 
Able and experienced as they may be, they are not wanted 
—for the moment. Their turn may come, but meanwhile 
they must wait. And that brings us to the second of Mr. 
Hubert’s objections—‘‘ the helplessness of the actor as an 
independent factor in the world.” Your player has to 
remain idle till he is sent for. Put pens, ink, paper, and 
postage stamps within reach of the literary man, and he 
can at least work at his trade whatever betide him; the 
actor, alas! can do nothing till he gets an engagement, 
even if it be only asa “super.” He cannot dig; to beg 
he is (usually, though not invariably) ashamed. 

Mr. Hubert, it would seem, is an American journalist, 
familiar (as a critic) with the insides of theatres, and 
possessing relatives and friends either on the “ boards” or 
in some other way connected with the stage. And this is 
the conclusion at which he has arrived: ‘‘ Were a boy or 
girl of my own to declare an intention of going upon the 
stage, I should consent with the greatest reluctance. If 
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my boy or girl had aptitude for professional life, skill in 
writing, art, music, or teaching, I should consider such 
a course deplorable, and nothing less than a misfortune.” 
In other words, any other legitimate profession is more to 
be desired than that of actor. The rewards of the latter 
are few, the drawbacks many. There are, of course, such 
persons as the “born actor” and the “born actress.” 
These are sure to find their way to the theatre, sooner or 
later; and the labour we delight in physics pain. Your 
enthusiast will endure all things. For him, life is the life 
of the “ boards” or nothing. Moreover, there are such 
thing as hereditary actors—families of players—who take 
to the business as if by the decree of Providence. For 
them the life of the “ boards” is all (and therefore the 
best) they know. But for “‘the stage as a career,” 
deliberately chosen as such, there is next to nothing to be 
said. Multitudinous are the blanks, and rare the prizes. 





Other New Books. 
Prvx AND SCARLET. By Lievr.-Cot. ALDERSON. 


Since the days when the Great Duke was holding the 
armies of France at bay in the Peninsula there has always 
been an intimate connexion between hunting and cavalry 
work. This connexion Lieut.-Col. Alderson, who is now 
at the front in South Africa, brings home and emphasises 
in this capital book, and it is not too much to say 
that the cavalry man, whether he belongs to the regular 
army or to one of the numerous Imperial and Colonial 
Light Horse regiments, will find a mine of information 
and instruction in this work. It is now an accepted 
thing that the best cavalry officer is the hunting man, who 
not only can ride, but can judge at a glance of the country 
before him, of the shortest and quickest way of getting to 
a given point, and of the country over which it is safe to 
pass or to ease his horses. To some men this comes by 
instinct, others pick it up at once when a few hints 
are given them. To all alike Lieut.-Col. Alderson’s 
book will be of the highest use, for there is not a point 
that he leaves unnoticed or a subject on which he has not 
some information to offer. (Heinemann.) 


Tue Sport or KinGs. By W. Scartra Drxon. 


Like Mr. Jorrocks, Mr. Dixon does not look beyond 
hunting ; to him it is the beginning and the end. This 
volume consists of articles which have already seen the 
light in a sporting paper, and here they are so arranged 
and ordered as to make a record of the hunting man’s year. 
To the old sportsman the work will afford much entertain- 
ment, while tc the tyro it will be full of instruction, though 
even the oldest follower of hounds may learn something 
from it, for, as Mr. Dixon remarks, “ hunting is ever fresh 
and ever new, and, though I have now entered on my 
forty-first hunting season, I have, I hope, learned some- 
thing worth knowing since I saw hounds for the first time 
this season at Venniford Post.” There are sixty-five 
chapters in the book, dealing with all matters from 
‘*‘ Hunting a Hundred Years Ago” to “ For Next Season ” 
and ‘“‘The Future of Fox-hunting.” The truly enthusi- 
astic follower of hounds is always at a loose end in 
summer time. Mr. Dixon has published his book at an 
opportune moment; its pleasant pages will beguile the 
= wearying for next autumn through the long 
blank summer season. (Grant Richards. 10s. 6d.) 


Tractratus DE InputcEenTIA 8. Marie 
DE PorTIUNCULA. Epripir Pavut Sasatier. 


This is a pe to M. Sabatier’s life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, itself one of the classics of hagiography. It 


concerns a disputed point in the history of the saint. 
According to tradition, St. Francis obtained from Pope 
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Honorius in 1216 a remarkable privilege for the little 
chapel of the Portiuncula at Assisi. Plenary indulgence 
of all sins was granted to contrite pilgrims visiting this 
chapel on August 2, the day on which a vision of 
Christ with the Virgin and a company of angels had 
appeared to the saint when engaged in prayer there. 
Such an indulgence, if really granted, oni be a thing 
unique in the annals of the Church. When writing the 
Life, M. Sabatier came to the conclusion that the whole 
narrative was a legend, due to the desire of the Franciscans 
of the Strict Observance to glorify the Portiuncula, which 
they held, as against the Basilica of Assisi, which was in 
the hands of their rivals of the Large Observance. He 
has since, after detailed study of the many and difficult 
documents involved, seen reason to alter his view; and 
this book is his palinode. It consists of a minute study 
of the history of the tradition, together with a num- 
ber of documents, up to, and including, the tractate 
on the subject compiled by Francis Bartholi in the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, a tractate which ‘‘ marks 
the definitive triumph of legend over history.” It is an 
important contribution to a branch of ecclesiastical history 
which M. Sabatier has made peculiarly his own. We 
observe with interest that in the same series of studies 
will presently appear the text of The Acts of St. Francis 
and his Companions, which M. Sabatier declares to be the 
Latin original, hitherto unidentified, of the famous Fioretts. 
(Fischbacher. ) 


By Rosert THompson. 
Ep. sy WittiAmM Watson. 


Tue GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 
Vou. I. 


This book is an accretion of nearly half a century, and 
it has the depth and maturity of old soil. In 1859 
appeared Z'he Gardener’s Assistant, under the editorship of 
Mr. Robert Thompson, the then superintendent of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, at Chiswick. In 
1877, and again in 1884, the work was revised and 
enlarged. The same processes have again been applied, 
and now the alterations and additions have practically 
resulted in the production of a new book at the very time 
when the old gardens at Chiswick are likely to be given up 
on account of the spread of London. The largest shares in 
the present volume appear to have fallen to Dr. Maxwell 
T. Masters, who writes on a variety of subjects, and Mr. 
John Fraser, whose admirable and very long chapter on 
‘Insect and Other Plant Enemies” is fascinating reading. 
Profusely illustrated, and furnished with statistical tables 
of real value, this new odition of a work which has been 
repeatedly adjusted to the advance of horticulture 
deserves unqualified praise. Although an encyclopedia 
of gardening, it seems to us to include, without obscuring, 
the needs of the amateur gardener. The potterer in a 
garden ought to find a subtle pleasure in measuring his 
ignorance of this noble art, as well as in deepening his 
knowledge ; and he can have both pleasures in this work. 
(The Gresham Publishing Co.) 


By J. C. Haynan, 


We are no doubt on the eve of great events in the Far 
East, in which the Great Powers of Europe will be at one 
another’s throats over the break-up of China. A com- 
pendious history of the Far East is therefore a necessity to 
the student, and Mr. J. C. Hannah, who was formerly 
master of the English school at Tien-Tsin, has supplied a 
brief history of Eastern Asia which will be of much use as 
a work of reference. In the space at his command Mr. 
Hannah could not, of course, attempt a comprehensive 
history, but he has made a useful summary of the events 
which have taken place in the eastern half of the Asiatic 
continent from prehistoric times. He has omitted to deal 
with Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
because these countries, although Asiatic, fall more 
properly into the groupings of European nations or those 
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of the Mediterranean basin.. The remaining countries of 
Asia are those which are bound up in what is known as 
the Far Eastern Question, for the proper understanding of 
which a brief epitome of their history is necessary. 
Happily for the general reader the real crux of the 
question is of fairly modern Sagat, so that Mr. Hannah’s 
book will supply all that he needs to know. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


An Orteans Diary. By M. Ouvizn-Fixvey. 


The private diaries of those who hold positions about a 
Court are of perennial interest. M. Cuvillier-Fleury, the 
French Academician, was the son of one of Napoleon’s 
officers, who became tutor to the Duc d’Aumale, and the 
admirer and apologist of Louis Philippe. He kept a 
private diary from 1828 onwards, and the volume before 
us deals with the life of the Orleans family at the Palais 
Royal from 1828 to 1831. The papers have been collected 
by his daughter, and edited, with an introduction, by 
M. Ernest Bertin, of the Débats. The work, which is 
prefaced by a skeich of the life of M. Cuvillier-Fleury by 
the Duc d’Aumale, naturally chronicles a good deal of 
small beer, but it throws some most valuable sidelights on 
a very interesting period of French history. The diary is 
written day by day, and records the impressions of the 
moment. To the future historian of the Orleans family in 
France it will be of the highest value. (Paris: Librairie 
Plon.) 








Fiction. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. By Henry Harland. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 


Tue scene of this elegant and charming fantasia upon 
life, love, and art is laid in a Latin country; the old 
Cardinal, and Marietta, that delightful and antique serving- 
maid, are pure Italian; the lovers, — English, are 
Latinised, and the whole spirit of the book, half gracious, 
half malign, entirely witty, is Latin. The possessor of a 
fine, ile talent which has absorbed most cultures, Mr. 
Harland lavishly expends that talent for the diversion 
(nothing higher) of those who can appreciate his delicate 
entertainment. He would not be serious; he would not 
take life seriously—and yet somewhere, woven imper- 
ceptibly into the woof of the thing, there is a quality, an 
inclination to “hedge” against the ultimate risk of having 
been only frivolous. Mr. Harland has in him something 
of Anatole France and something of Renan. The moral 
attitude of the The Cardinal's Snuff-Box reminds us irre- 
sistibly of a passage in Renan’s “philosophic drama” 
DT’ Eau de Jouvence : “‘ On the hypothesis, which is becoming 
more and more probable, that the universe is only a 
tautology in which the sum of movement is found again 
exactly, in the final balance, without loss or gain, let us 
take care that the pleasantry has been agreeable... . 
Having regard to our incertitude as to human destiny, the 
wisest thing is to arrange so that, under any and every 
hypothesis, we may not discover that we have been too 
absurd. So that we shall not be saints, but neither shall 
we be dupes. In any event, we shall not have been too 
violently surprised.”” These words are the witty justifica- 
tion of books like Mr. Harland’s. 

Not that there are many novels in the least similar to 
The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box in English. It belongs to an 
order of its own. Its chief characteristic is that all 
ugliness is carefully eliminated from the aspect. The 
action passes in a lovely Italian landscape, on either side 
of a diminutive rushing river. There are the Italian trees 
and swards, Italian snow-crowned hills, Italian chateaux, 
Italian villages, ‘“‘improbable” in their notorious beauty. 
And there is money, and every refinement of luxury, every 
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grace of manners. The lady is a duchess, youthfully 
widowed; the man is a novelist, at once brilliant and 
modest. He had caught sight of the duchess in various 
cosmopolitan centres of gaiety, and written a book round 
her profile. They meet at last, separated only by the 
little river; she has his book in her hand. They talk— 
mere badinage, but mousseux with an exquisite fantastic 
lightness. Pouf! It is like down wafted across the little 
river. He falls in love; she falls in love. Blind to her 
symptoms, he despairs of winning this noble dame. She 
—she throws herself at him, with what adroit skill of 
womanliness! The Oardinal supervenes, and antique 
Marietta, and these two have their share of the intrigue. 
Marietta is ill, and confesses her sins to the young 
Englishman her master—this is the prettiest imaginable 
bit; and, of course, the duchess must visit the sick. Then 
there are convenient sudden thunderstorms which necessi- 
tate the taking of shelter, and snuff-boxes which con- 
veniently get themselves lost and must be returned to 
immemorial castles. And then, presto! she has accepted 
him. It is all over. The frailest trifle, only just about 
as perfect as a trifle can be. 


Fate the Fiddler. By Herbert C. MacIlwaine. 
(Constable & Co. 6s.) 


Turis is a novel of the Australian Bush, and it proclaims . 
its author to be a serious and promising literary artist 
who must be reckoned with, whose work must be watched 
book by book as it appears, whose achievement is already 
notable. There is no question here of a Colonial author 
producing agreeable stuff about a colony, and to be praised 
on that account. Mr. MacIlwaine has an imagination which 
ennobles, and which (feeding on the vast spaces of the 
Bush) has drawn therefrom an unfamiliar and impressive 
dignity. Out there, where life is life, and the austore 
solemnity of nature’s pageant rebukes the soul into dis- 
carding every triviality of thought and feeling, a man 
may come to grips with the primal force of the world ; 
a man may exist, in the deepest, ultimate sense; he may 
perceive the simplicity and grandeur of earthly things in 
a new, strange light. One is conscious in this book of a 
fine, sane freshness ; of a quality which, with no ostentatious 
effort, gives value to the commonest manifestations of life. 
When the two squatters, Somers and Colyer, come to 
occupy their thousand-mile domain, the mere procession 
of cattle, the mere driving of a six-horse wain across a 
river-bed, the mere fall of evening upon the prone forms 
of men and beasts, have a beauty and significance in and 
by themselves, and not to be assessed by any scenic 
standard. 

Above the rocky rise beyond the creek a golden fume of 
dust arose ; the earth was shaking to the din and trampling 
of the herd, and yet there had been no sign of one of them. 
Then the crest of the rise was broken—a single heifer rose 
up and stood an instant silhouetted against the rolling 
dust behind her; she sniffed the air inquiringly, started 
down the slope at a trot, the trot broke into a canter, and 
the canter was varied by gambollings of the inimitable 
uncouthness of all cow-kind when at play. She bellowed 
at her caperings, and the bellowing was broken by the 
exercise into a series of ludicrous ejaculations. By the 
time the pioneer was well upon her way down the slope, 
a hundred more young cows had appeared above the ridge, 
had paused and begun to trot, bellow and caper precisely 
after the manner of their leader; and hundred after 
hundred foliowed these, till the rise and the creek-flat 
were one bellowing, bucking chaos of flourishing horns 
and tails, and heaving bright-skinned bodies. As the 
rabble flowed down the bank to the creek-crossiug, it 
steadied and packed itself into a solid press towards the 
drinking place; the leading beasts as they drank were 

ushed out and out into deep water, till it seemed as if a 
aon catastrophe from drowning and mangling were 
imminent. Yet matters were settlel by order of nature 
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and brute strength; the cattle, having drunk their fill, 
found their way somehow, singly, then in pairs, dozens, 
hundreds, up the other bank, and spread out upon the 
downs. 


The book is not wholly excellent; it lapses somewhat 
from the extraordinary promise of the opening. The title, 
Fate the Fiddler, is scarcely satisfactory, and the theme 
partakes of this unsatisfactoriness. The fact is, Mr. 
Macllwaine’s Fate fiddles too random a tune. The plot 
lacks unity, precision, and cumulative power. There is no 
inevitable march of event, but rather a zigzag progress of 
happenings towards a final justice which is slightly too 
“poetical.” The character-drawing is uneven. Somers 
is good—a man seen and felt to the inmost; but Colyer 
is manipulated in such a way as to startle and confuse the 
reader. There is a good deal of Australian finance in the 
story, and these scenes with bankers and wirepullers have 
not the authenticity, the absolute rightness, of the Bush 
chapters. Lastly, Mr. MacIlwaine’s style, though it shows 
many admirable qualities, and has indeed the essentials of 
a fine style, is frequently cumbrous and turgid. But make 
no mistake—this is a book. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final, 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 


Tae CHEVALIER OF THE 
Spitenpip Crest. 


By tue Rr. Hon. 
Str Hersert MAxweE tw. 


This story, by the Chevalier of the Busy Pen, is adorned 
with a list of ‘‘works by the same author,” classified as 
History and Biography, Science, Fiction, and Miscellaneous. 
This is the fifth excursion into fiction, and it is an 
attempt ‘‘ to realise what were the conditions of living in 
this country before its people had become so busy, so well 
off, and, perhaps, so fond of ease, as they are now.” The 
period chosen is that of the Crusades. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


For tHe QUEEN IN 


Sournm Arrica. By Caryt Davis Haskins. 


Six stories of British fighting, mostly in South Africa, 
and mostly in some relation to public schools and sport. 
When Brooks led his men up a kopje he shouted: “ ‘ Play 
up close to the ball! On the ball!’ with his heart in 
football, with never a thought of battle, until he reached 
almost the top of the oe and strange faces looked 
down upon him—faces with deep-set lines, and blue-grey 


eyes looking along rifle barrels.” (Putnams. 5s.) 


Tue Spenprurirt. By Francis Dopswortn. 


The title is the book: we follow the fortunes of a 
spendthrift from his front- view portrait on the front 
cover to his back-view portrait on the back cover. Some 
blame is thrown on the spendthrift’s parents: ‘“ Following 
out that curiously short-sighted policy which has been 
the making of our Colonial police, Devan’s father and 
mother had always kept him as short as possible. ‘You 
do not understand the value of money,’ they used to tell 
him, whenever he protested.” (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Pau. THe Optimist. By W. P. Dorute. 


A novel, somewhat of the Dickensian type, laid in that 
part of the century when people “ went on pottering over 
their tinder and flint in the dark mornings, and snuffing 
their tallow candles in the dark evenings. . . . To the 
north of Paternoster-row, very near the Newgate-street 
end of Bluebell-lane, was the establishment of Twist 
Brothers, Clothiers. . . . In Twist’s house the lad might 
become errand-boy, knife and window cleaner (a sinecure), 
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journeyman’s helot, apprentice, clerk, no matter what. 
t him take his chance, was Peter’s only idea, and sink 
or swim.” (John Long. 6s.) 


Tue Sworp or THE Kine. By Ronatpv MAcpoNnALpD. 


A pleasant story of the reign of James II. and the 
coming of the Prince of Orange, written in the first 
person round a broken sword, which ‘‘ hangs yet (and lon 
may it so hang!) in our great hall at Drayton . . . beneath 
it, also against the wall above the hearth, is the scabbard.” 
(John Murray. 6s.) 


REVENGEFUL FAnGs. By F. W. Bamrorp. 


The fangs are the fangs of snakes. The Ryfields—an 
Anglo-Indian family—are continually being menaced by 
snakes, and Ryfield pére has “a terrible suspicion . . . with 
regard to an ancestor having been the original cause of 
our many dangerous experiences with snakes. . . . ‘I will 
certainly look over whatever papers I have that are at all 
likely to contain anything calculated to throw light upon 
the subject.’” The story is full of snakes, cobras, fakirs, 
and coolies, serpent-worshippers, and antidotes; and the 
mystery is cleared up. (Stock. 6s.) 


By Iza Durrvus Harpy. 


“No, it would be buying his millions dear to get them 
at the price of handing himself back into the grip of the 
law, to undergo the rest of his sentence!” ... “All... 
if it turns out that Anthony Fleming is dead, goes to Miss 
Perceval. . . .” (Simpkin, Marshall. 6s.) 


MacGiiieroy’s MIttions. 


THe Rosser Tramps or CrrcuMSTANCE. 
By Luu C. Hoste. 


The advantages of an Explosive factory as a background 
for a novel are obvious. There need never be a lack 
of incident. Here the manufacture of Globulite is 
attended with accident after accident; the story is shaped 
by Globulite, and the course of true love is adjusted by 
concussion and soothed with compresses. (Drane. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue White FLower. By Curve R. Fenn. 


An adventurer, a true lover, and a woman are found in 
smart society. We have the inevitable French phrases, 
“Mille compliments !” régimes, esclandre, distraite, en féte, and 
matinée. ‘* My dear Farleigh,” says the Duke of Elvaston, 
who stood in front of the fireplace with his hands behind 
the tails of his evening dress coat, ‘‘ My dear Farleigh, if I 
had any wish to make another few hundred thousand 
pounds, and, mind you, I haven’t, I should finance the 
rubber trade.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


Apa VERNHAM, ACTREss. By Ricnarp Marsa. 


This story, by the author of 4 Second Coming, is a story 
of the stage, of novelette merit. The heroine breaks 
down in an important part at the Soho Theatre, and we 
are treated to wild scenes in front of the curtain and 
behind it, until there suddenly enters to Ada her own true 
love, who has been mentioned only once before in the 
story. He wore a felt hat and cloak, and “ his eyes were 
flaming fires.” His only office was to stop the play—and 
the novel. Of course he ‘‘ went out with the woman into 
the night ””—she being still ‘attired in the stage costume 
of a Rhineland maiden of the olden time.” (Long. 6s.) 


OnE or Many. 


By Vera Maona._ 


The heroine describes her “many” love affairs, in 
which she was invariably unfortunate. Twice she marries 
under our eyes, her second engagement being entered into 
just six hours before Frank Corbin declares his passion : 
Is love ever thus to curse 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 


** Too late by just six hours! 
and mock my heart?” 
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Stephen Crane. 


As special correspondent he had seen two wars; he had 
been wrecked ; he had written eleven books, two still in 
MS., and when he died last Wednesday his years did not 
number thirty. He was the type of the nervous, nimble- 
minded American, slight in figure, shy and kind in manner, 
speaking little, with a great power of work, a fine memory, 
and an imagination of astonishing psychological insight. 
Latterly his health had been bad, partly constitutional, 
and partly through malarial fever contracted in the Cuban 
campaign. The last two years of his life were spent in 
the old, huge, fascinating house in Sussex, Brede Place, 
which he made his home. There he lived, many miles 
from the nearest railway station, a quiet, domesticated 
life, welcoming his friends, and writing—always writing. 
He battled bravely against ill-health; but the disease 
gained ground, and a few weeks ago he was ordered to 
the Black Forest. It was a forlorn hope, and, although 
many days were given to the journey, he succumbed at 
‘the end to exhaustion. 

The Red Badge of Courage was published when he was 
twenty-five. This study of the psychological side of war, 
of its effect on a private soldier, justly won for him imme- 
diate recognition. Critics of all schools united in praise 
of that remarkable book, and the more wonderful did the 
performance appear when it became known that he bad 
never seen a battle, that the whole was evolved from his 
imagination, fed by a long and minute study of military 
history. It is said that when he returned from the 
Greco-Turkish war he remarked to a friend: ‘‘The Red 
Badge is all right.” It was all right. 

The same swift and unerring characterisation, the same 
keen vision into the springs of motives, the same vivid 
phrasing, marked George’s Mother. Here, as in most of 
his other stories, and in all his episodes, the environment 
grows round the characters. He takes them at some 
period of emotional or physical stress, and, working from 
within outwards, with quick, firm touches, vivifies them 
into life. Nowhere is this more evident than in the short 
sketches and studies that were, probably, after Zhe Red 
Badge of Courage, the real expression of his genius. His 
longer novels, though not wanting in passages that show 
him at his best, suggest that in time he would have 
returned to the earlier instinct that prompted him to work 
upon a small canvas. 

_ As a writer he was very modern. He troubled himself 
little about style or literary art. But—rare gift—he saw 
for himself, and, like Mr. Steevens, he knew in a flash 
just what was essential to bring the picture vividly to the 
reader. His books are full of images and siwiles that not 
only fulfil their purpose of the moment, but live in the 
memory afterwards. A super-refined literary taste might 
object tosome of his phrases—to such a sentence as this, 
for example: ‘ By the very last star of truth, it is easier 
to steal eggs from under a hen than it was to change seats 
in the dingey,” to his colloquialisms, to the slang with 
which he peppers the talk of his men—but that was the 
man, who lovked at things with his own eyes, and was 
unafraid of his prepossessions. 
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His gift of presenting the critical or dramatic moments 
in the lives of men and women was supreme. We could 
give a hundred examples, and though the sketch we take 
the liberty of quoting is not by any means the best of its 
kind, it is complete in itself, and shows how neat, how to 
the point, how sympathetic without being sentimental, his 
work was. It is called ‘‘ A Detail,” and is included in the 
volume of stories and sketches called Zhe Open Boat 
(Heinemann), the title of that remarkable account of the 
escape of himself and three companions from the wreck 
of the steamer Commodore : 


The tiny old lady in the black dress and curious little 
black bonnet had at first seemed alarmed at the sound 
made by her feet upon the stone pavements. But later 
she forgot about it, for she suddenly came into the tempest 
of the Sixth Avenue shopping district, where from the 
streams of people and vehicles wet up a rvar like that 
from headlong mountain torrents. 

She seemed then like a chip that catches, recoils, turns 
and wheels, a reluctant thing in the clutch of the 
impetuous river. She hesitated, faltered, debated with 
herself. Frequently she seemed about to address people ; 
then of a sudden she would evidently lose her couruge. 
Meanwhile the torrent jostled her, swung her this and 
that way. 

At last, however, she saw two young women gazing in 
at a shop-window. They were well-dressed girls; they 
wore gowns with enormous sleeves that made them look 
like full-rigged ships with all sails set. They seemed to 
have plenty of time; they leisurely scanned the goods ia 
the window. Other seals had made the tiny old woman 
much afraid because obviously they were speeding to keep 
such tremendously important engagements. She went 
close to the girls aud peered in at the same window. She 
watched them furtively for atime. Then finally she said: 

‘** Excuse me!” 

The girls looked down at this old face with its two large 
eyes turned towards them. 

‘‘ Excuse me, can you tell me where I can get any 
work ?” 

For an instant the two girls stared. Then they seemed 
about to exchange a smile, but, at the last moment, they 
checked it. The tiny old lady’s eyes were upon them. 
She was quaintly serious, silently expectant. She made 
one marvel that in that face the wrinkles showe:l no trace 
of experience, knowledge; they were simply little, soft, 
innocent creases. As for her glance, it had the trustful- 
ness of ignorance and the candour of babyhood. 

“‘T want to get something to do, becamse I need the 
money,” she continued since, in their astonishment, they 
had not replied to her first question. ‘‘ Of course I’m not 
strong and I couldn’t do very much, but I can sew we.1; 
and in » house where there was » good many men folks I 
could do all the mending. Do you know any place where 
they would like me to come?” 

The young women did then exchange a smile, but it was 
a subtle, tender smile, the edge of personal grief. 

‘* Well, no. madame,” hesitatingly said one of them at 
last; ‘‘ I don’t think I know anyone.” 

A shade passed over the tiny old lady’s face, a shadow 
of the wing of disappointment. 

‘‘Don’t you?” she said, with a little struggle to be 
brave in her voice. 

Then the girl hastily continued: ‘‘ But if you will give 
me your address, I may find someone, and if I do, I will 
surely let you know of it.” 

The tiny old lady dictated her address, bendiog over to 
watch the girl write on a visiting card with a little silver 
pencil. Then she said : 

“‘[ thank you very much.” She bowed to them, 
swiling, and went on down the avenue. 

As for the two girls, they walked to the curb and 
watched this aged figure, small and frail, in its black 
gown and curious black bonnet. At last the crowd, the 
innumerable wagons, intermingling and changing with 
uproar and riot, suddenly engulfed it. 


This youth wandered much over the world in his brief, 
brilliant life. As we write, his last journey is beginning. 
He is being taken to his home in America. 
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Things Seen. 
In a Toy-Shop. 


I was in a toy-shop in Oxford-street, searching for a clock- 
work toy. Between the attractions of washerwomen, 
performing minstrels, and rickashaw men, I was gotting 
rather perplexed and not a little bored when a small boy, 
with attendant nurse and sisters, came in. The boy knew 
what he wanted, and so I felt that I at least was his 
servant. He had half-a-guinea to spend, and he intended 
to buy one of the large figures dressed in khaki. The 
choice had been almost made, when he edged up to me 
and whispered: ‘“‘Do you know what regiment Baden- 
Powell belongs to?” 

“ He was in the 13th Hussars, I believe,”’ I answered. 

“T won’t have that Yeomanry man,” my small friend 
said at once to his companions. 

“ But, Master Lionel, we have chosen it,” the nurse 
remonstrated. ' 

“T want a Hussar.” 

“We haven’t got any Hussars left, would you rather 
have a Highlander?” the shop-lady asked, persuasively. 

“No, I want a Hussar, Hussars don’t wear kilts. You 
are sure he was in the Hussars?’’ he added to me. 

‘“Yes, I think so, and he was at school at Charter- 
house,” I said by way of general information. 

‘‘And I am going to Eton. I sha’n’t. I shall go to 
Charterhouse.” 

The situation was becoming strained ; and as I was in 
some respects responsible for having made my small friend 
so perplexed, I said to him: ‘Don’t you think it would 
be nice to have a Highlander now and then go to Charter- 
house afterwards ?” 

“You are sure he was at Charterhouse.” 

** Yes, quite sure.” 

“Nurse, I'll have the Highlander, but I shall go to 
Charterhouse,” he decided promptly. 

The nurse beamed an instructive smile upon me. 

be Don’t wrap him up. I'll carry him as he is,” the boy 
said. 

He went out of the shop smiling; but after that smile 
- nurse’s I cannot believe that he will go to Charter- 

ouse. 


At the Door. 


Hxpeerow and field were on cne side of the road only. 
The opposite footpath was flanked by a brick wall, and its 
long perspective was broken by a somewhat architectural 
pe with a pair of iron studded doors, and a medizeval 
bell-pull. It was the door of the county workhouse. Two 
men and two women approached-from opposite directions. 
The men were ragged, unshaved, and frowsy, wearing 
boots that might have been found on an ash-heap. Each 
had buttoned up his coat collar to hide his lack of a shirt. 
The women showed as much tidiness as is possible when 
drink and the pawn-shop have done their worst. The 
shawls and gowns were of the dark neutral tint of poverty. 
Their tattered bonnets had evidently passed y vasa a long 
succession of reverses of fortune. As these persons came 
along, it was evident that they had made up their minds 
to “go into the house.” Their faces were gloomy, but 
this chance meeting brightened the gloom with something 
like a smile, although there was no sign of previous 
acquaintance between the couples. The women gave a 
feminine pat to their hair. One of the men pulled off his 
slouched hat, brushed it with his arm, and tried to give it 
a more becoming shape. The other man stepped forward 
and pulled the bell, which gave out aloud jangling, and 
when the porter opened the door he would have gone in 
at.once, but his comrade held him back, saying, “‘ Ladies 
first!” And so the women passed in before the men, 
acknowledging the courtesy graciously, coquettishly 


picking up their dingy skirts, and walking with an air. 
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Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Marcet Prévosr has stepped into serious literature at 
last ; he has condescended to place his remarkable talent 
at the service of good womanhood, and in his Strong 
Virgins has made noble amends for a book many of us 
have found it difficult to forgive him. But the author of 
Demi-Vierges is forgotten in the la:ge-minded and generous 
apostle of Femininism who has just given us Mrédérique. 
This powerful and original novel will greatly interest 
English readers because of the vigour, the —— 
accuracy and sympathy with which English life an 
scenery are depicted. If nothing is more amusing than 
the inaccurate and atrabilious descriptions of our ways 
and cities by the pens of unsympathetic foreigners, who 
seemingly leave their own country to hold a “review of 
their Maker’s mistakes” elsewhere, on the other hand 
nothing can be more instructive and interesting than the 
impressions and observations the intelligent and liberal- 
minded foreigner carries away from our midst. M. Prévost 
detects the good and bad in England with a just and 
sensible discernment. If he can admire the pure and 
independent English girl, he is as quick to recognise her 
repugnant antithesis, the Anglo-Saxon flirt. With a fine 
impartiality he sees where the English stand above French 
civilisation and where they fall below it. He retorts to 
the cry of the admiring Englishman ‘‘ they manage those 
things better in France” with a no less ready admission 
that many things are far better managed in England. 
Before his conversion M. Paul Bourget had a kind of 
sneaking preference for England, but this admiration was 
hardly of a quality to flatter the best of the nation; it was 
the sentiment of the foreign snob in love with lish 
tailoring, the flavour of exterior correction well-bred 
English people carry into all their relations, the vast 
pretentiousness of English society, the luxurious town 
mansions and country houses, the prestige of the British 
aristocracy. These were the things that dazzled M. 
Bourget. But M. Prévost, who is nothing of a snob, has 
brought away from England far higher impressions, and 
in Frédérique and its sequel, Zea, which has already 
appeared in the Revue de Paris, he has given us two books 
which will surely open for him the doors of the Academy. 
I have said that M. Prévost has constituted himself, ina 
way, the apostle of Femininism. Let it at once be under- 
stood that this implies no affinity with the late outburst of 
femininist literature in England. There is nothing here of 
the hill-top novel, nothing of the African Farm, and far 
less still of the unclean divagations of Keynotes and its 
successors. This is a femininism of a claustral austerity. 
M. Prévost’s strong virgins ask of men and society nothing 
but the right to work for themselves and live chaste and 
noble lives. Uncloistered nuns is really what they aspire 
and strive to be. Lea and FréJérique, the two enthusiastic 
Parisians, who leave their lovely Paris to come to London 
to live by their work in the delightfully free atmosphere 
of Free College, are beautiful young girls. Their volun- 
tary renunciation of marriage and the love of man is the 
result of their mother’s lamentable frailty. Seeing what a 
miserable thing the love of man, without pride or dignity, 
made of her weak and sensual mother’s existence, 
Frédérique, resentful of her birth, haughtily resolved to 
keep herself clean of such influences. Her contempt of 
man is intense and F geen and, considering her proud 
nature and her sad experience of men, quite justifiable. 
Her brother, a brilliant young lawyer, had seduced the light 
and shallow Christiane, a pretty creature with the instincts 
of a grisette; on paternal orders had gone abroad, leaving 
Christiane enciente. A subordinate of the house was found 
who, for an indemnity, consented to marry the seduced girl 
and give his name to her child. The stepfather of Frédérique 
is a consumptive brute, and in very childhood the family 
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skeleton is paraded before the unhappy little girl. And 
so through girlhood she cherishes an affectionate and 
indulgent contempt of her mother, and a dark hate of her 
father and stepfather. Being exceptionally intelligent, as 
well as beautiful, she obtains a ened situation in a factory, 
where Lea soon joins her as a designer. Lea is a soft and 
charming creature, in every way the contrast of her strong 
and haughty sister, whom she adores and looks up to. The 
relations of these sisters are drawn for us with a captivat 
ing sincerity and charm. It is not for nothing M. Prévost 
has made womanhood his study. It would be difficult to 
name a book in which the fraternity of two girls, so fond 
and so widely different, is portrayed with a nobler preci- 
sion and a more touching grace. Its singular force lies 
in the fact that this distinguished picture of sisterhood, 
with its reserved tenderness, its invincible purity of form 
and colouring, has not a trace of sentimentality. 

In London the fortunes of these girls are enviable in 
every way. There is the gallant briskness of the Free 
College, where young girls are brought up with the 
freedom of boys on a new Femininist plan, with delightful 
results. There is the charming intimacy in Apple Tree- 
yard with an ideal brother and sister, natives of Finland, 
and the delicate love idyll of Georg Ortsen and Lea, which 
grows slowly out of this intimacy—an idyll which, if it 
lacks the postry, lacks none of the grace and fragrance of 
Loti’s exquisite idyll in Ramunchto. The flaw in the book, 
and indeed the flaw in Frédérique’s inexorable femininism, 
is the compulsory sacrifice of this love. Lea and Georg, 
guided by the stronger and more spiritual natures of their 
sisters, whom both idolise, share the opinion of these that 
love should be ideal, should lead us to the ether of 
Platonism instead of into the muddy regions of matrimony. 
And so both, with breaking hearts, after a single kiss of 
avowal, part. True, Georg afterwards revolts and comes 
to Paris to claim his bride. This scene, which is powerful 
by its extraordinary cruelty and brevity, ends Frédérique. 
Georg in Italy, whither he went in search of forgetfulness, 
has learnt that love has a deeper and more ineffaceable 
significance than the sentimental dalliance of Platonism, 
and Frédérique ungenerously uses this knowledge in the 
duel between him and her for the possession of Lea. 
Pirnitz, the teacher and guide of the girls, is called upon 
to decide between them, and is quite as remorseless as 
Frédérique in the presence of two young breaking hearts. 
I own I like neither the admirable Pirnitz nor the implac- 
able Frédérique in this scene. Some pity is due to erring 
love, and the error of Georg was of so slight a nature, 
considering the circumstances, as to claim silence and not 
chastisement. These pure women uncandidly exaggerate 
it to work upon Lea’s pride, and when the penitent and 
tortured lover advances and cries to her: ‘‘I swear to you, 
Lea, that you have been my one and only love ””—an oath 
in this case simple truth— the poor girl flings out her arms 
and cries: “Don’t touch me.” In vain he adjures her 
not to break two lives for a trifle, not to be guided by 
women who would imprison her heart. She sends him 
away with all the reader’s sympathy, and Frédérique 
salutes her triumph over love as a moral grandeur. The 
novel is a pure and lofty work of imagination ; but herein 
lies the initial error of its doctrine: Frédérique is revolt- 
ingly harsh and proud. H. L. 








For the Bookplate of a Married Couple. 


A BOOK our eyes have glanced on 
Together, 

A wind that ev’ry feather 

And windlestraw hath danced on, 


A path our feet have trodden 

Together 

In still or windy weather, 

On springy turf or sodden. 

From ‘‘ Poems for Pictures’? by Ford M. Hueffer. 
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Correspondence. 


The Title to a Title. 


Srr,— You have proved yourself a friend so constant 
and generous to those who have not yet abandoned the pen 
for the sword that I am tempted to ask you to lend me 
the ear of your readers for a moment’s space. Quite 
lately a letter appeared in your columns drawing attention 
to several recent cases of plagiarism in the matter of book 
titles, wherein my name was cited as being one of the 
sufferers. My case, briefly stated, is as follows: In 
December of last year I published a book called Side- 
lights on South Africa, now in its third edition. A few 
weeks ago Lady Sykes brought out a volume on the same 
subject, which she calls Sidelights on the War in South 
Africa, On the appearance of her book my publishers, 
Messrs. Sampson on & Marston, wrote to Mr. Fisher 
Unwin protesting against this flagrant assumption of my 
title, and I myself wrote to Lady Sykes pointing out two 
cases in which friends who had ordered my book at the 
libraries had received hers instead. But, although Mr. 
Unwin expressed his willingness to change it, Lady Sykes 
has refused to discontinue the use of my title for her book 
on the ground that she considers the two names “as dis- 
similar as are their contents.” I am quite prepared to 
admit that the contents are dissimilar, but the titles are, I 
contend, practically identical, and likely to confuse the 
public. In this opinion I am fortified by such experienced 
booksellers as Mr. Humpbrey, of Hatchard’s, and Mr. 
Bumpus. I may, at the same time, point out that neither 
Lady Sykes nor Mr. Fisher Unwin have alleged ignorance 
of my work as an explanation of their choice of title. 

The legal aspect of this matter is interesting, and, I 
think, not generally understood. Although, as your corre- 
spondent writes, there is no copyright in the title of a book, 

ere most certainly is property in it. Copinger in his 
standard work, Zhe Law of Copyright, is. most distinct about 
this point. He says: “There can be no doubt that there 
is in a title a right capable of protection, and in the case 
of Bell’s Life this right was asserted by Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart to be a right of property.” The case of Weldon ». 
Dicks still further bears out this view. In 1873 the Rev. 
Henry Palmer published a novel called Zrial and Triumph, 
a title ‘‘ adopted by the defendant in entire ignorance that 
it had ever been used by any other person or applied to 
any other work. The defendant’s work was entirely 
distinct in its plot and subject-matter from the plaintiff's 
book. It also appeared that both before and after the date 
of the first publication by the plaintiff of his books, more 
than one book was published by other persons under the 
same title, or one substantially the same. Vice-Chancellor 
Malins held that the plaintiff was entitled to an injunction.” 

It will, therefore, easily be seen-that, regarding a title as 
literary property, it is—to quote Copinger once more — 
“usually considered that, as the injury caused by the 
infringement is an injury to property, the fraudulent 
intent is not necessary to prove.” In other words, the law 
gives protection to the title of a book not so much for the 
sake of the author as to prevent the public being deceived 
into buying a book under the impression that it is buying 
one previously published with the same or “ substantially 
the same” title. Various attempts have, of course, been 
made to secure a copyright for the titles as well as for the 
contents of books, but this is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
In the report of the Select Committee appointed in 1898 to 
consider Lord Herschell’s Copyright Amendment Bill, 
this point was brought forward by Mr. Daldy, who gave 
evidence in his capacity as Secretary to the Copyright 
Association. The question had been previously raised in 
the Trade Marks Act and not satisfactorily disposed of. 


. On this occasion it was again shelved, at the suggestion of 


Lord Thring. It is believed by many authors that if some 
scheme could be devised by which the names of books 
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could be registered the duplication of titles through 
ignorance would be obviated. This remedy was also dis- 
cussed by the Commission of 1898, Mr. G. H. Thring 
giving evidence on behalf of the Society of Authors. But 
here again nothing was done. The most natural places 
where such registration might be effected are the British 
Museum or Stationers’ Hall; but both these institutions 
have brought forward innumerable and to some extent 
incontrovertible reasons why neither of them should be 
troubled with the organisation of a system whereby the 
names of the multitudinous army of volumes produced 
year by year might be inscribed and thus protected from 
iracy. 

' But, as I have already stated, legal machinery is not 
really lacking by which those who use the name of a 
book already in circulation may be compelled to surrender 
it. It remains with the original proprietor of such title 
to set that machinery in motion, for the safeguard of 
literary property in general no less than for the protection 
of individual interest. Roy Deverevx. 

59, Cadogan square, S.W. : 
June 7, 1900. 


Sir,—It is not pleasant to find that one has used a title 
already adopted by another author, if only on account of 
one’s ignorance appearing hardly a compliment to the 
writer aggrieved. In the case, however, which your 
correspondent last week brings home to me, I hope the 
grievance is reduced to a minimum by the insignificance of 
the story of mine to which she refers. The letter is 
headed ‘‘ Book Titles,” and it might from that be inferred 
that my story was a book, as is the work of Mr. Bennett’s, 
against whose title I have trespassed. May I point out 
that this is fortunately not so? The fact of my “slender 
performance ” being but an ephemeral story of some four 
thousand words may, I trust, remove the worst of the 
mishap and form something of an apology to the author 
and publisher whose rights I unwittingly infringed.—I 
am, &e., ALGERNON GiISssING. 

Willersey, Broadway, Worcestershire : 

May 31, 1900. 


Novels and Logic. 


Srr,—The Jgnoratio Elenchi still persists. My fair ad- 
versary not only attacks a position which I never held, 
but officially announces that I have evacuated the post, 
and come over to her side. I never said anything against 
great works of fiction, from the Odyssey to Vanity Fair. 
What I did say was that we now produce little that 
commands a sale except novels. What I said, or did not 
say, is of infinitesimal importance. But it is important 
that logicians of either sex should know what the thesis 
of their adversary is; should not attribute to him a thesis 
which he never held, and then assault that. 

I still think, pace Miss Forbes-Robertson, that “all the 
works of Thucydides”’ are likely to outlive those even of 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. James. But this is a mere opinion ; 
perhaps, in a.p. 2000, What Maisie Knew or The Amazing 
Marriage will be eagerly asked for, while the historian of 
the Sicilian Expedition, or the philosopher who describes 
the death of Socrates, will be entirely forgotten. The 
Platonic Dialogues and the Muses of Herodotus “ are but 
glorified school- books” in Miss Forbes - Robertson’s 
opinion, as I understand her. I dare say that many 
ladies are of her mind.—I am, &c., A. Lana. 

1, Marloes-road: June 3, 1900. 
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New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


Grant ALLEN: A MeEwmorr. By Epwarp Cropp. 


We refer elsewhere to this biography, which is com- 
prised in little more than 200 pages. r. Clodd closes his 
narrative with the fine and familiar lament : 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead ; 
They brought me bitter news to hear, and bitter tears to 
shed ; 


I wept as I remembered how often you and I 
Had - the sun with talking, and sent him down the 
sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, laid long at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but these he cannot take. 


(Grant Richards.) 


Vittace Notes, anp Some Orner Papers. 
By Pameta TENNANT. 


Mrs. Tennant, who is one of the three ladies in Mr. 
Sargent’s great picture in this year’s Academy Exhibition, 
has gathered into this volume some sketches of country 
life which she contributed to the Outlook. Charmingly 
made up into a book, and illustrated with photogravures, 
these sketches look inviting. ‘ There is a village I 
know of in South Wilts,” Mrs. Tennant begins, “in 
whose cottages I have heard many things said worth 
recording—of humour, intentional, or otherwise, and of 
pathos, real and deep.” (Heinemann.) 


Recotizctions or My Lire. 
By Sir Josern Farrer, Barr. 


Sir Joseph Fayrer is one of the most celebrated of army 
doctors. He entered the Bengal Medical Service in 1850, 
and served in the first Burmese War, and through the 
Indian Mutiny. He was in Lucknow during its beleaguer- 
ment. His writings have hitherto been purely medical ; 
but his long and varied life and its recreations, which have 
included big-game shooting in India, have furnished 
material for a bulky volume of reminiscences in which 
there is an abundance of exciting incidents. (Blackwood.) 


Socrat LirE IN THE 
British Army. By a Bririsn OFFicer. 


A very interesting subject is treated of in this book. 
We are given many particulars about the inner life of a 
British regiment, its guest nights, its polo matches, the 
cost of chargers and outfits, points of etiquette, and what 
not. When the social life of the officers’ mess has been 
described, we are introduced to the rank and file, to the 
married quarters, the canteen, the cricket match, the 
Sergeants’ Ball, &c , &c. The author says: “In the army 
it is fully recognised that ‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.’”’ The book is dedicated, by permission, 
to Lord Wolseley, and is admirably illustrated by Mr. 
R. Caton Woodville. (John Long. 6s.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Hird (Dennis). Was Jesus a Ritualist ?.....................c:0cc cee (Watts & Co.) 1/0 
Daubney (W. H.), The Use of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church 

(Clay & Sona) 
Hudson (Thomson Jay), The Divine Pedigree of Man ...... (Patnam’s Sons) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Courtney (W. L..), The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern Drama 

(Constable) ret 3/6 
Butler (A. G.), The Choice of Achilles and Other Poems ............ (Frowde) 2/6 
Swift (Morrison J.), Advent of Empire (Ronbroke Press, Los Angeles, Cal.) 
Huntingford (E. W.), The Frogs of Aristophanes ........ .......... (Methuen) 2/6 
Bayne (H. P.), A Book of Verses, Occasional and Commonplace 

(Burleigh) net 1/6 

..seeeeee(Unicorn Press) net 2/0 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
‘Bryce (Gecrge), The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s ro acon 


pson Low 
Malden ney. Elliot), A History of Surrey .......ccccccceceeccsree eee . (Stock) 7/6 
Scoble (J.), and Abercrombie (H. R.), The Rise and Fall of ——— 

einemann 
Coates (Thomas F. G.), Sir George White, V.C..........-.....(Grant as) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
De Wet (Augusta), Facts and Fancies about Java 








EDUCATIONAL, 

Ready (A, W.), Essays and Essay Writing for Public Examinations 

(Bell & Sons) 
Melven (W.), The Taliaman .............cccsccassevccssessoresecceees Black) 1/6 
‘Ord (H. W.), Quentin Durward (Black) 146 
Me (R. G.), The Lady of the Lake .............cccsescesseeesseeees (Black) net 1/0 
Mackenzie (W. M.), Lay of the Last Minstrel ................ccceeseeeeeseeees (Black) 

JUVENILE. 
Tuck (Mary N.), “ Little Wheel ’’.............s00+seeeereee (Sunday School vain) 0/6 
mee = | Oe en (Melrose 
Glover (Lady), Lest We Forget Them .............00-cssecee (Simpkin Marshall) 1/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Leonard (E. M.), The Early History of English Poor-Relief 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 


Schooling (J. Holt), A Peep into “ Punch ”?...............ccceeceese eeeeee (Newnes) 5/0 
Hewett (Sarah), Nummits and Crummits ...... . ..........ccccseeeseeeee (Burleigh) 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Avebury (Right Hon. Lord), Pre-Historic Times as Illustrated by Ancient 
Remains. Sixth Edition revise1........................ (Williams & Norgate) 18/0 
Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Contraband... ............c0ccccccceeseeseeees (Ward & Lock) 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), Poems: In Memoriam, Maud, Princess, Enoch 
_  APAOD, BO, .crreccsevorsrcds | sce.sercdscereescesenscenceres 09 sos censencsereeess a 2/0 
Ridge (W. Pett), A Son of the State . ..,.....c00e-cvcccsccscccceseecsscesees (Methuen) 3/6 


*.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 37 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best epigram- 
matic verse of four lines connecting an old author with the present 
day. We are disappointed with the results. We award the prize 
to Mr, T. Constable, Hurstweod, Buxted, for the following epigram : 


Pops. 


I saw the shade of Pope as Mudie’s guest, 
I saw it read, mark, learn—almost digest— 
Ten thousand tomes, then heard it wail in pain : 
“Would I might write my ‘ Dunciad’ yet ayain !” 
Other replies are as follows : 
Dr, JONATHAN SwIFT TO GEORGE MEREDITH, 
“The friable and the grumous, dizzards both!” 
Why blunt with pedaniry the dart you fling ? 
I plied my mother-tongue, and by my troth 
When I displayed the fang, men felt the sting. 
[R. F. McC., Whitby. | 





Burns. 


“A man’sa man.” Why, co he is! 
That's not enough to tell, sir. 
What Moderns want to know is this : 
Are women men as well, sir ? 
[T. B., Cheltenham, } 
* DEFOE, 


Oh, Boy of the Past! with what rapture you read 
Of your Isle Hero’s skill, and his food and his bed ; 
Dear Crusoe! your island, yourself ani your Co, 
By tale-pampered lads are to-day voted “ slow.” 
[C. M. D., London. ] 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


Oh! Richardson, what would thy Pamela say, 
Who at the word stocking blush’d rosy red ? 
Could she read of poor “Tess” or “The Woman who Did,” 
She'd swoon right away, or go off her head ! 
[G. H., Didsbury. } 
SHAKESPEARE. 


I've frequently thought, If the dead could awaken 
What perfectly glorious times there would be ; 
If Shake-peare, fur instance, and Francis Bacon 
Could dine with Donelly and Sidney Lee. 
[C. E. H., Richmond. } 


LorD CHESTERFIELD. 


Preceptor, in a school of manners dead, 
Of wisdom, wit, and social dealing ; 
Our ease, to courtesy most lightly wed, 
Might shock you, still yow would hide your feeling. 
{M. T., London. } 


Academy. 


(Van Stockum & Son) net 7/6 
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Sir THOMAS BRowne, 


All writing’s changed, quaint, kindly Browne, since thou, 
In moments spare, wrote thy dust-smelling tomes ; 
How would a Doyle write Hydri»-taphiz now, 


Or thou indite another Sherlock Holmes ? 
[H. W. D., London. | 


SHAKESPEARE, 
Sweet-singing Shakespeare, would'st thou not be 
Sad in thine t if the seraphs told thee 
That to day, on the star that thou blest by thy birth, 


If ten take thee up, but one sees thy worth ! 
[L. F., Manchester. | 


Sir WALTER ScoTT—RUDYARD KIPLING, 


’T was his, the Wizard of the North, to wave his wondrous wand, 
And make our fathers breathe the air of moor and heatherland, 
Like him, whose burning genius now wafts us from afar 
The scent of spicy blossoms beneath an Eastern star. 
(C. B., Bristol. ] 
ALFRED, LoRD TENNYSON. 


Ah, noble departed! our Alfred ‘The Great,” 
How it grieves us you took every tittle 
Of your spirit of song, when you joined the great throng, 
And you left none for Alfred “ The Little” ! 
[L. L., Ramsgate. | 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Plain dealer in the ‘ rough-hew’'d granite” style, 
How you would wince could you return awhile 
To earth, and scan the modern wares we view— 
Fiction by Fowler, Hall Caine, and Le Quevux ! 
[Z. McC., Whitby. | 


WORDSWORTH AND REALISM. 


Wordsworth, progenitor of realistic art, 
Realism did to thee infivite good reveal ; 
We, the jin siéele, make prostitute our art : 
Sink goodnes: in oblivion, proclaiming evil real. 
[A. M. P., Hampstead. | 


Srr WALTER SCOTT, 


Great maker of Romance, you hit the tune, 
And thousands, with variations, followed after ; 
Your day of glory has not come to noon : 
Their mock heroics make a moment’s laughter. 
[H. P. B, Glasgow. | 


Other answers have been received from :—E. F. &., Newcastle ; 
E. C. M. D., Crediton ; F. S. H., Bath; A. H. F., Southsea; J. O., 
Bath ; E H. H., Streatham ; F. L. A., Ealing ; H. R S., Newcastle ; 
——. Highgate; E. M., West Smithfield; T. B. D, Bridgwater ; 
H. E. M., Edinburgh; M. R. H., Eastbourne; E. B., Liverpool ; 
A, E. W., Inverness ; F. E. A., Buxton; A. W., West Hampstead ; 
H. J., Crouch End; A. G., Cheltenham; H. H., Old Shoreham ; 
M. A. C., Cambridge ; G. N., Bristol. 


Competition No. 38 (New Series). 


Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL writes to us as follows: 


In the Johnson Club Papers, 1899, p. 161, my friend, George 
Radford, writes of the great Doctor : 

“ His first love was Olivia Lloyd, who charmed him while he 
was at the school at Stourbridge. From Boswell’s statement 
that she was a ‘young Quaker,’ it is clear that she was both 
beautiful and demure; and her very name is a melody. No 
wonder Johnson loved her; and his love was not inarticulate, 
for he told her so in what Boswell calls somewhat brutally ‘a 
copy of verses.’ These early verses have perished, and we can- 
not, alas! redeem them from oblivion by the sacrifice of, say, 
half-a-dozen mature ‘ Ramblers.’ ” 

It would be a charming task for your clever contributors: 
recollecting that the boy is father of the man, to reproduce 
these verses, 

We agree that this task may well be attempted ; and we offer a: 
prize of One Guinea for the poem, not exceeding sixteen lines, 
which seems to reproduce Johnson's poem most nearly. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tueday, June 12. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We canno 


consider anonymous answers. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 





-™ Gardeners’ 
= Chronicle 


Be 
Postage 


15° 


i 


(THE “ TIMES” OF HORTICULTURE). 





FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


OPPOSE OEE CUTE GEV TVW ev eD 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 





IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR (TS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





*,* May be ordered of all Bootsellers and News: gents, und at the Railway Bookstalls, 








A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated, 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Simpxiy, Marsgatt & Co, Liangollen: Dartineron & Co. 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING BACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special: Contributions from 
His Exceliency E. J. LPS, late A: 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL. %, ; “BoaBier BROWNING rr. w. W KINGLARE, 


and Sir THEODORE MARTIN 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF As an 


pt NORTH WALES OOAST, 





BRIGHTON, STBOURNE STINGS, and 8ST NARDS. 
DUDNO, RHYL, Su iach WSYCOED, and SNOWDON 
my tte BARMOUTH, . ABERDOVEY 
RMOUTH LGELLY, HARLECH CCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTE & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MI WALES. 





is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the world. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes !””—The Ti Times. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. 0. COOK and E, T, COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 





Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
Simexin, Marsaatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltp. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


London : 





An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


CHAPTER I, 


The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade—The Pioneer <—<—F = 
at Marseilles—The Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French Hilarity 
cuaneeied by Disappointment. 
CHAPTER I, 

The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of Autiquity—Ashore in the 
Dardanelles—Disinterested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha— Constantinople 
and its Surroundings—‘lhe Passage to the Crimea—The Seaports and the 
—— at the English Camp—French Economy and 

ospitality. 








CHAPTER III. 

The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing—The Commencement of the 
Siege and the Misery attending it—Another Passage from _Marseilles— 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale—Arrival at Kamiesh—The 
Monastery of St. George. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The American and thé French Cuisine—A x to the Sea of Azof—Contrasted 
Scenes of Peace and War—Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch— 
with a Pasha—The Unsuccessful Attack on Sebastopol—Panic at Kamies 
and Balaklava—Return to —Trip to Algeria, 

CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in the Cam French Trans- 
port System com with Ours in a the Civil War—The Sisters of C 
—The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A View of the Ruins—Bomb- 
proof Female Curiosity. 

CHAPTER VI. 


Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Man of his Word—Good Pay and 
Little Work—Our Philosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha’s Bedclothes— His 
Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 


CHAPTER VII, 
Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 
CHAPTER VIII, 


—— Pasha Wide Awake— We are Hurried Off to Ew 
the Black Sea—A British Frigate comes to our Aid— 
CHAPTER IX, 


The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem held by Mr. Sears and Some 
of his Religious Ideas—The End of the War and Comments on its Results. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 
Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, & CO. 


A Rescue in 
ival at Eupatoria. 
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-MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—On JUNE 2st WILL BE READY, 


At all Booksellers’ and J.ibraries, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s., 


LITTLE ANNA MARK 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF “CLEG KELLY,” “THE RED AXE,” “THE BLACK DOUGLAS,” &c, 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHICAMON STONE: 


A Legend of the Yukon Basin. 


By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
Author of “One of the Broken Brigade,” &c. 


PUNCH.—“ ‘The Chicamon Stone’ is a succession of pictures of one of the weirdest parts of the 
world. In power, in simplicity, in occasional grandeur, it is worthy of the theme. My Baronite, brought 
up on Fenimore Cooper, ruefully admits what a stagey creature he was compared with Clive Phillipps- 

oO! 


lley.”” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





In large 8vo, handsomely bourd in cloth and fully 
Tilustrated, price 15s. Let, 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD and its 


ASSOCIATIONS. By Mrs. CAROLINE WHITE, 
With numerous Illustrations of Eminent Persons, 
Historic Houses, and Picturesque Localities, 

“To adapt to the occasion a consecrated criticism, it isa work 


which no Hampstead gentleman's library should be without. 
Saturday Review. 


“A volume which will interest taose who never visited 
Hampstead, while those readers who are f miliar with it, ard 


love the place for its 


away by the author's pe 
and vivid narration.”— Weekly Sun. 





beauty and associations, will be carried 
iative enthusi and her tresh 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “1HE POPULAR 
COUNTY HISTORY” SERIES. 
In demy 8v0, pr'ce 78. 6d, ; roxburgh, price 10s. 6d. net ; 
large-paper copies, price 21s, net each vol. 


A HISTORY of SURREY. By 


HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN, M.A, 


In large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE DUAL LAND. Being a 


Collection of Verses from Many Sources for the 
Great Family of those who have been, who are, 
and who may be Bereave?. 

“The Dual Land” is, it is believed, the largest and most 
rep! esentative collection of poems on the subject of the future 
life. It contains examples of the writings of authors of all ages 
and lands, f hes, in a classified form, an anthology of 
the best extracts from the most eminent poets who have writt.n 
on this serious yet hopeful subjcct. 














NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS: a Tale’ 


of Anglo-Indian Life. By F. W. BAMFORD. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


SOMERLEY:. Schoolboy and 


Undergraduate, By GILBERT SWIFT. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 








SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Ciown 8yo, cloth boards, price 3s, 6d., post free. 


ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 500 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations, With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects, 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 


ticnal Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton, 


The Freeman says: “‘ Preachers and teachers will 


| fnd in them many helpful suggestions.” 


_ The Glasgow Hervid says: ‘They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 


Sermon flee.” 
| 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s, 6d., post free. 


| THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec- 


tares on the Scriptual wg of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.”— Manchester Guardian. 
“* Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.”—Christian World. 


Feap. 8vo, price 1s, 6d., post free. 


THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 
W. GARRETT HORDER, 
Corrents: Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 


CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 
Jobn Penrv, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H, 
Simpson. 
“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, Lobility of 
ideal, vividners, and grace of style.” 
Rev. Arcurpatp Durr, D.D, 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS, 

The Expository Times ssys: ‘* And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloqnent 

Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 


and the price is but a few shillings.” 





London : 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, LimiTeD, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 





MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIsT. 





Memorial Ediion of G. W. Steevens’s Works, 


READY TUESDAY, JUNE 19, VOLUME I. 


THINGS SEEN: 


Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. 


By the late G. W. STEEVENS, 


Author of “ From {oo to Ladysmith,” “‘ With 
Kitchener to Khartum,”’ “In India,” &c. 


Selected and Edited by G. S. STREET. 


With a Memo:r by W. E. HENUEY, and a Photo. 
gravure Reproduction of Collier’s Portrait, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 





Sir Herbert Maxwell's New Romance. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE CHEVALIER OF 
THE SPLENDID CREST. 


By the Right Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 
Author of “A Duke of Britain,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Sir Joseph Fayrer’s Recollections. 
THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. 


By Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, 
Bart., K.C.8.I., LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., Q.H.P., &c. ; 
Hon. Physician to the Priace of Wales; Physic an 
in Ordinery to the Duke of Edinburgh; late 
President of the Medical Board at the India 
Office ; Foreign Member of the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Paris and other Foreign Societies. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
“There are some books of whose contents it is well- 
nigh impossible to give an idea within reasonable 
limits, and these memoirs of Sir Joseph Fayrer are 
among the number......So full of interesting matter 
that no reviewer can be expected to do anything but 
injustice in a notice to which there are limits ap- 
pointed,”—Morning Pust. 
“A bulky volume of reminiscences in which there 
is an aoundance of exciting incidents,’”’—Academy. 








“ MODERN ENGLISGA WRITERS.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. 
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greatest writers of the closing century, To all the 
mag nificent maze of Mr. Ruekin’s writing the volume 
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distinguished Ruskin’s failure fiom his success; and 
she has written an intrinsically fine book, of which 
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labour and truthful speaking of the master.” 
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THE HISTORY of CHINA By 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, Author of “ Chinese Gordon,” 
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Edition. Illustrated vith Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 243. 
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U Mall Gazette. 
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WORLD. Fifth Year of Isue. Cloth, 16mo, 5s. net. 


“It is one of the most useful and handy works of reference 
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an interest in naval matters.”"—Lord Cuarces Berrsroun. 
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ma a information contained upon the series of the world is 

and ve.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Naval and Military Record. 
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Days’ Leave in the Far East. By Capt 8. C. *v. JACKSON, 
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The IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 
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ra Morning News. 
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THE UNKNOWN. 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


A Study of the Phenomena of the Spirit World 
by the Eminent Freneh Seientist. 


“M. Flammarion’s final conclusions are, that 
Thought is not a function of the brain ; that the Soul 
oon exists as a real being , independent of the 
body ; that it is gifted with faculties still unknown to 
science, and that it can act and perceive the future 
(determined beforehand by natural causes) without 
the intermediate agency of the senses.” 


Demy 8vo, 488 pages, 7s. 6d. 
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—- by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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and most entertaining account of South Africa as it 
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Atheneum. 


CONVERSATIONS with PRINCE 
BISMARCK. Collected by HEINRICH VON 
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by SIDNEY WHITMAN, With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cluth, decorated, 6e. 
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